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SORTING  THE  STUDENTS 
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(This  is  a  timely  and  judicious  discussion  of  the  reasons  for  and  against  the  growing  practice  of 
grouping  students  according  to  ability  and  achievement  tests.  The  author,  a  member  of  the  faculty 
of  the  School  of  Education,  University  of  Chicago,  represents  the  new  type  of  school  Missourian  who 
must  be  shown.] 


The  fundamental  basis  for  the  practice 
of  homogeneous  grouping  is  the  psy¬ 
chological  fact  of  extreme  differences 
in  the  capacity  of  children  to  do  school  work. 
Every  test  that  has  been  given  in  recent 
years,  whether  it  is  an  educational  test  or  a 
special  capacity  test  or  a  general  intelligence 
test,  shows  that  these  differences  exist. 

There  is  some  disposition  to  question  the 
acceptance  of  the  findings  of  tests  on  their 
face  value.  It  is  believed  by  some  that  the 
differences  which  ap[)ear  to  be  revealed  by 
the  tests  are  not  real  differences.  They  may 
be  due  to  inequalities  of  early  training  and 
they  may  be  amenable  to  the  influence  of 
the  school;  or  if  the  differences  are  real  they 
do  not  materially  affect  the  acquisition  of 
skill  and  knowledge. 

The  belief  that  differences  in  capacity 
are  illusory  is  without  foundation  in  fact. 
This  does  not  mean  that  we  can  always  de¬ 
termine  with  precision  what  the  individual’s 
capacity  is.  An  intelligence  test  is  only  a 
somewhat  better  measure  than  is  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  the  student  in  his  school 
work.  The  verdict  which  they  give  must  be 
taken  as  provisional,  and  must  be  subject 
to  revision  as  the  pupil’s  accomplishment 
rises  above  or  falls  below  the  prediction 
which  is  based  upon  the  test.  This  is  only 
to  say  that  our  measure  of  capacity  is  not  a 
perfect  one.  It  does  not  imply  that  the 
differences  in  capacity  do  not  exist  and  are 


not  large  in  extent.  Wherever  freedom  of 
opportunity  and  proper  stimulus  to  ac¬ 
complishment  are  given,  differences  in 
achievement  manifest  themselves  which  are 
as  marked  as  the  differences  in  the  test 
scores. 

An  obstacle  to  the  acceptance  of  ability 
grouping  lies  in  the  confusion  between  the 
development  of  the  individual  as  measured 
by  an  absolute  standard  and  as  measured 
by  a  comparison  with  others.  This  con¬ 
fusion  creates  the  bugbear  of  educational 
determinism.  We  are  told  that  classification 
into  ability  groups  determines  the  limits  of 
development  of  the  individual.  Ability 
grouping  involves  no  implication  regarding 
the  limits  of  development  of  either  the 
bright  child  or  the  dull  child.  It  may  go  as 
far  as  human  nature  will  allow  and  the 
ingenuity  and  skill  of  the  teacher  can  con¬ 
trive.  All  that  grouping  implies  is  that, 
under  the  conditions  of  training,  whether 
they  be  good  or  bad,  the  development  of  one 
individual  will  go  beyond  that  of  another. 
As  our  methods  of  education  improve,  the 
possibilities  of  development  of  all  children 
at  all  levels  will  be  extended.  But  the  gain 
from  improved  methods  will  correspond  with 
the  capacity  which  each  individual  had  to 
start  with. 

While  it  is  true  that  differential  treatment 
does  not  imply  that  any  definite  limits  are 
set  to  mental  development,  there  may  be 
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some  danger  that  it  will  encourage  in  the 
mind  of  both  pupil  and  teacher  an  attitude 
which  overemphasizes  possession  of  ability 
as  distinguished  from  expenditure  of  effort. 
The  teacher  may  suppose  that  because  pupils 
are  properly  classified  learning  will  take  of 
itself.  The  pupils,  particularly  in  the  upper 
divisions,  may  be  inclined  to  think  that 
because  they  possess  the  necessary  ability 
the  mere  possession  of  ability  is  all  that  is 
required  to  accomplish  the  work  set  before 
them.  Ability  is  never  a  substitute  for 
work.  The  pupil,  no  matter  how  bright  he 
is,  needs  to  take  time  acd  pains  to  work  out 
his  problems  ajid  to  master  details.  There 
is  a  vast  oifference  betAveen  potential  in¬ 
telligence  aud  trained  or  seasoned  intelli¬ 
gence.  If  classification  leads  either  the 
teacher  or  the  pupil  to  minimize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  careful  training  and  of  serious 
work,  due  emphasis  must  be  laid  upon  these 
necessities. 

Another  objection  to  homogeneous  group¬ 
ing  is  that  it  causes  the  chdd  to  feel  that  he 
is  branded  and  that  this  produces  a  con¬ 
sciousness  of  inferiority  which  is  neither 
wholesome  nor  necessary.  It  is  probably 
true  that,  because  of  its  definiteness,  an 
intelligence  test  score  makes  distinctions  a 
little  clearer  than  they  wo  jld  otherwise  be. 
It  may  also  be  true  that  classification  into 
ability  groups  make  distin(;tions  more  obvi¬ 
ous.  Let  it  be  noted,  however,  that  neither 
the  test  nor  the  classification  creates  dis¬ 
tinctions.  Distinctions  ha’'’^e  always  existed 
and  there  seems  no  immedi  ite  prospect  that 
they  will  be  done  away  with.  A  much  more 
harmful  mode  of  recognizing  distinctions 
than  homogeneous  grouping  has  existed  for 
ff^nerations  in  the  school.  Failure  of  promo¬ 
tion  is  a  more  serious  forr  i  of  branding  than 
is  classification  in  a  low  ability  group.  It 
can  hardly  be  regarded  as  kind  to  allow  the 
child  to  undertake  work  which  we  know 
he  cannot  accomplish  and  then  to  make  his 
failure  in  the  work  conspicuous  by  forcing 
him  to  fall  behind  his  companions.  It  is 
much  better  to  attempt  to  measure  his 
ability  and  to  set  him  at  the  work  in  which 
he  can  succeed. 


We  must  not  forget  that  the  school  is 
not  the  only  place  where  distinctions  are 
evident.  I  may  be  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  my  neighbor  has  a  better  house  than 
mine;  that  he  drives  a  Cadillac  while  I 
drive  a  Ford;  that  he  wears  better  clothes; 
that  he  receives  promotion  in  his  profession 
or  his  business  more  rapidly  than  I  do;  that 
his  name  appears  in  Who’s  Who  while  mine 
does  not;  that  he  has  more  fame  and  more 
prosperity  than  I  have.  I  may  even  suffer 
the  pain  of  losing  my  position  or  of  being 
forced  to  accept  a  considerably  poorer  one 
than  I  had  expected. 

All  of  these  facts  constitute  an  aspect  of 
life  to  which  one  must  adjust  oneself. 
Perhaps  there  will  come  a  time  when  there 
are  no  distinctions  in  the  rewards  of  life, 
but  there  will  never  come  a  time  when  there 
are  no  distinctions  between  the  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  different  individuals.  It  is  the 
business  of  the  school  to  help  the  child  to 
acquire  such  an  attitude  toward  the  inequal¬ 
ities  of  life,  whether  in  accomplishment  or  in 
reward,  that  he  may  adjust  himself  to  its 
conditions  with  the  least  possible  friction. 

Probably  this  can  be  accomplished  best 
by  leading  the  child  to  think  more  about 
achievement  than  about  reward.  He  must 
learn  to  estimate  the  kind  of  achievement 
which  he  is  most  likely  to  be  able  to  make 
and  to  select  the  kind  of  work  in  which  he 
can  achieve  the  most.  One  of  the  chief 
conditions  of  satisfaction  is  attainment  in 
work  which  is  suited  to  one’s  powers  and  is 
an  expression  of  one’s  interests.  The  in¬ 
dividual  who  must  perform  work  which  is 
beneath  his  capacity,  on  the  one  hand,  or 
beyond  his  capacity,  on  the  other,  lacks  the 
fundamental  condition  for  satisfaction  in 
work.  It  is  therefore  of  the  greatest  benefit 
to  the  individual  that  he  be  given  the  work 
which  is  well  adjusted  to  his  power.  The 
school  is  not  responsible  for  the  world’s 
system  of  rewards.  It  may  perhaps  some¬ 
what  modify  the  emphasis  upon  the  reward 
as  distinguished  from  the  accomplishment, 
but  it  must  also  train  the  child  to  adjust 
himself  to  the  conditions  of  life  as  they  exist. 

Counterbalancing  the  possible  disadvan- 
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tage  from  the  student’s  recognition  that  he 
is  in  a  low  section,  or  that  he  is  in  a  high 
section,  and  his  consequent  depression  or 
elation,  is  the  relief  from  unduly  marked 
contrasts  which  arise  when  pupils  of  widely 
different  capacities  are  in  the  same  class. 
If  slow  pupils  are  in  a  class  with  others  whose 
ability  is  of  the  same  order,  they  are  not 
subject  to  the  discouraging  comparison 
between  their  own  attainments  and  those 
of  gifted  pupils.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
bright  pupils  are  in  classes  which  are  com¬ 
posed  of  others  of  similar  ability  they  do  not 
have  the  opportunity  to  shine  so  brightly  by 
contrast  with  dull  companions.  They  are 
brought  into  keener  competition  and  are 
forced  to  exert  themselves  in  order  to  show 
superiority.  On  the  whole,  then,  homogene¬ 
ous  grouping  provides  rather  less  cause  for 
discouragement  and  for  undue  elation,  due 
to  the  contrast  with  the  attainments  of  one’s 
companions,  than  does  mixed  grouping. 

More  important  and  vital  than  the  ad¬ 
justment  of  a  pupil’s  rank  is  the  adjustment 
of  the  requirements  so  that  he  does  not  find 
it  impossible  or  unduly  difficult  to  meet 
them,  on  the  one  hand,  and  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  necessary  to  put  forth  effort 
in  order  to  come  up  to  them.  If  the  re¬ 
quirements  are  adjusted  to  suit  the  average 
child,  the  slow  student  cannot  hope  to 
meet  them  satisfactorily.  He  is  therefore 
given  no  adequate  stimulus  to  work.  The 
bright  student  can  meet  the  average  re¬ 
quirements  with  little  expenditure  of  effort 
and  he  is  not  likely  to  be  stimulated  to 
exert  himself  to  his  full  capacity. 

We  have  thus  far  been  considering  the 
psychological  aspects  of  ability  grouping. 
It  has  also  been  widely  discussed  from  the 
point  of  view  of  general  sociological  con¬ 
siderations.  Homogeneous  grouping  has 
been  criticized  as  being  undemocratic.  This 
criticism  seems  to  be  based  on  several 
grounds.  In  the  first  place,  democracy  is 
interpreted  in  a  general  way  as  meaning 
equality.  Classification  recognizes  that 
there  is  inequality  and  it  is  therefore  a 
subversion  of  democracy.  From  this  point 


of  view  democracy  means  that  every  child 
must  have  precisely  the  same  education. 
The  dull  child  has  a  right  to  a  particular 
quality  or  kind  of  education  as  much  as  the 
bright  child.  He  is  therefore  robbed  of  his 
birthright  if  he  is  not  given  precisely  the 
same  training. 

The  assumption  underlying  this  train  of 
thought  is,  of  course,  false.  The  only 
equality  which  exists  is  an  equality  in  the 
right  to  opportunity,  and  opportunity  is 
conditioned  by  the  individual’s  own  nature. 
Furthermore,  it  would  not  even  be  an  ad¬ 
vantage  to  give  the  dull  pupil  the  same  kind 
of  training  that  is  suited  to  the  gifted  pupil. 
The  only  opportunity  this  gives  him  is  the 
opportunity  to  fail.  The  only  way  in  which 
the  dull  pupil  could  be  given  training  suited 
to  his  capacity  and  equal  to  that  of  the 
gifted  pupil  would  be  to  limit  the  gifted 
pupil  to  training  far  below  his  capacity. 
This  would  be  a  serious  violation  of  the 
rights  of  the  gifted  pupil. 

The  real  difficulty  with  this  whole  line  of 
argument  is  that  it  assumes  that  education 
is  a  gift  by  the  state  to  the  individual  for  the 
benefit  of  the  individual.  The  only  valid 
conception  of  public  education  is  that  it  is 
for  the  purpose  of  fitting  the  individual  to 
take  his  place  in  the  life  of  the  community. 
The  community  needs  the  services  of  every 
person  in  it  and  it  needs  the  best  services  of 
which  each  individual  is  capable.  It  is  a 
loss  to  the  community  as  well  as  to  the 
individual  if  a  highly  endowed  person  re¬ 
ceives  a  meager  education. 

If  it  is  objected  that  this  theory  of  educa¬ 
tion  is  not  the  one  to  which  the  individual 
subscribes  in  seeking  an  education,  then  it 
is  the  fault  of  the  school  and  of  the  college 
that  it  does  not  train  the  individual  in  the 
proper  conception  of  his  duties  to  society. 
He  must  not  think  of  education  as  a  personal 
privilege.  No  public  education  can  be 
justified  on  this  ground.  If  public  education 
in  general,  then,  cannot  be  justified  on  this 
ground,  the  detailed  organization  of  the 
school  must  be  based  upon  the  broader  con¬ 
ception  of  its  function. 

The  justification  of  a  differentiation  in  the 
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training  given  to  different  individuals  depends 
upon  the  basis  upon  which  the  differentiation 
is  made.  If  it  is  based  upon  birth  or  wealth 
or  some  other  circumstance  external  to  the 
person  himself,  it  is  undemocratic  and  out  of 
harmony  with  the  purposes  of  public  educa¬ 
tion.  If  it  is  based  upon  the  inherent 
capacity  of  the  individual,  it  is  just  and  in 
conformity  to  the  demands  of  public  welfare. 

The  argument  for  democracy  is  sometimes 
urged  in  a  somewhat  more  specific  form. 
The  school  is  considered  as  a  training  ground 
for  the  exercise  of  the  rights  and  duties  of 
the  citizen,  particularly  for  voting  and  for 
holding  office.  The  function  of  the  school 
is  sometimes  described  as  training  leaders 
and  this  description  is  objected  to  on  the 
ground  that  the  people  must  be  left  to  select 
their  own  leaders.  If  differential  education 
is  taken  as  a  preparatory  stage  in  the  form¬ 
ation  of  a  privileged  group  of  either  voters 
or  office-holders,  the  objection  is  a  vital  one. 
The  right  to  vote  and  the  right  to  hold 
office  cannot,  in  my  judgment,  be  based 
upon  differences  in  intelligence,  above  the 
level  of  the  feeble-minded,  or  on  differences 
in  schooling.  The  citizen  in  casting  his 
vote  is  giving  expression  in  part  to  his  per¬ 
sonal  interest  in  the  conduct  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  we  have  not  reached  the  point, 
and  probably  shall  not  reach  the  point, 
when  we  can  assume  that  one  citizen  may  be 
trusted  with  the  right  to  express  the  interest 
of  another  in  the  fundamental  exercise  of 
the  franchise.  If  anybody  regards  such  a 
practice  as  a  legitimate  offshoot  of  differen¬ 
tial  training,  let  us  make  it  perfectly  clear 
that  it  has  no  sueh  implication.  Every 
citizen  will  do  his  own  voting  and  select  his 
own  leaders.  Any  departure  from  this 
practice  is  in  reality  an  abandonment  of 
democracy. 

The  next  question  to  be  raised  is  whether 
one  can  teach  more  effectively  with  mixed 
classes  or  with  classes  which  are  grouped 
into  those  of  nearly  equal  ability.  The 
fundamental  advantage  of  homogeneous 
grouping  from  the  point  of  view  of  methods 
of  instruction  is  implied  in  what  has  already 


been  said  in  discussing  the  psychological 
aspects  of  the  case.  It  is  obviously  difficult 
to  set  standards  for  attainment  and  require 
the  individual  pupils  to  meet  those  standards 
when  the  abilities  of  individuals  differ 
widely.  If  one  sets  the  pace  to  suit  the 
bright  pupils  the  duller  ones  hopelessly 
flounder.  If  one  sets  it  to  suit  the  dull  ones, 
the  bright  ones  are  bored.  If  the  bright 
pupils  recite  or  lead  in  the  discussion,  the 
discussion  moves  too  rapidly  or  goes  over 
the  heads  of  the  slower  ones.  There  is  no 
possible  w’ay  of  overcoming  this  difficulty. 
The  remedy  is  obvious. 

While  the  above  argument  seems  to  be 
incontrovertible,  the  objection  is  frequently 
made  to  homogeneous  grouping  that  the 
dull  pupils  lack  the  stimulus  of  the  bright 
ones.  It  is  sometimes  asserted  also  that 
mixed  grouping  is  good  because  it  gives  the 
bright  pupils  an  opportunity  to  exercise 
leadership.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  argued 
that  homogeneous  grouping  is  ineffective 
because  it  does  not  really  separate  the 
bright  pupils  from  the  dull  ones.  This 
brings  into  contrast  two  opposing  objections, 
both  of  which  cannot  be  sound.  It  is 
asserted,  on  the  one  hand,  that,  in  homo¬ 
geneous  grouping,  classes  are  too  homo¬ 
geneous,  and  it  is  argued,  on  the  other  hand 
that  they  are  not  homogeneous  enough. 
They  are  not  homogeneous  enough  because 
the  classification  does  not  succeed  in  dis¬ 
tinguishing  with  sufficient  accuracy  between 
the  capacities  of  the  individuals  in  the 
various  groups.  Members  of  the  lower 
group  are  really  equal  in  capacity  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  upper  groups  and  vice  versa. 

It  is  clear  that  both  of  these  opposite 
criticisms  cannot  be  well  founded.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  may  be  taken  to  neu¬ 
tralize  each  other.  The  truth  is  that  there 
is  a  considerable  diversity  in  the  ability  of 
pupils  in  homogeneous  groups.  There  is 
enough  diversity  to  provide  variety  in  the 
contributions  which  are  made  to  the  class 
by  the  individual  students  and  to  give 
opportunity  for  the  better  students  of  the 
group  to  exercise  leadership.  There  is  not 
as  great  diversity,  however,  as  there  is  in 
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mixed  groups.  To  assert  that  we  do  not 
succeed  in  forming  groups  of  more  nearly 
equal  ability  by  our  methods  of  classifica¬ 
tion  is  to  fly  in  the  face  of  well  attested  facts. 

There  are  a  number  of  problems  which 
arise  in  the  administration  of  homogeneous 
grouping.  Probably  the  final  solution  of 
these  problems  has  not  been  reached,  but  if 
the  procedure  is  sound  from  the  point  of 
view  of  psychology,  of  general  policy,  and 
of  the  technique  of  instruction,  a  way  will 
be  found  to  carry  it  out.  In  the  meantime 
some  of  the  problems  may  be  mentioned. 

The  first  problem  grows  out  of  the  type  of 
modification  to  be  made  in  the  work  of  a 
course  to  suit  it  to  the  various  groups.  The 
two  general  contrasted  types  of  modification 
are  variation  in  the  rate  of  mastery,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  variation  in  the  character 
of  the  content  on  the  other  hand.  The 
latter  variation  may  consist  in  enrichment 
for  the  upper  group  and  a  reduction  to 
minimum  essentials  for  the  lower  group. 
The  preference  of  educators  in  recent  years 
has  inclined  them  toward  enrichment.  Their 
practice,  however,  has  been  prevailingly 
of  the  sort  which  varies  the  rate  of  mastery. 
It  should  be  pointed  out  that  variation  in 
the  rate  of  mastery  may  provide  enrichment 
by  bringing  the  students  more  quickly  to 
advanced  courses. 

Whichever  modification  is  made,  an  ad¬ 
ministrative  problem  is  raised  which  con¬ 
cerns  the  disposition  of  the  students  in 
advanced  courses.  This  disposition  is  easier 
to  adjust  if  the  chief  variation  has  been  in 
the  rate  of  mastery.  Students  can  then  be 
allowed  to  take  advanced  courses  when  they 
have  completed  the  requirements  of  the 
introductory  courses.  They  may  be  thought 
of  as  arriving  at  the  same  point  at  different 
speeds  and  as  therefore  roughly  equally 
well  qualified,  so  far  as  their  preparatory 
study  is  concerned,  to  pursue  advanced 
work.  If  the  chief  difference,  however, 
consists  in  enrichment  or  in  reduction  to 
minimum  essentials,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
one  group  is  much  better  prepared  for  ad¬ 
vanced  work  than  is  the  other  group. 

Even  under  a  variation  in  speed,  there 


will  be  administrative  difficulties  with  the 
time  schedule.  If  the  difference  in  speed 
between  the  slow  group  and  the  rapid  group 
can  be  measured  in  units  of  one  semester  or 
one  quarter,  the  difficulty  is  not  serious. 
If,  however,  the  differences  are  less  than 
these,  it  would  seem  necessary  to  organize 
groups  in  the  advanced  class  to  which 
individuals  from  the  corresponding  groups 
in  the  introduetory  class  shall  be  promoted. 

One  possible  solution,  of  course,  is  to  al¬ 
low  only  pupils  of  the  middle  or  upper  group 
to  take  advanced  courses.  While  this  re¬ 
striction  may  not  be  desirable  for  courses  of 
the  second  level,  it  probably  is  desirable 
for  courses  beyond  the  second  level.  This 
assumes  that  the  more  advanced  courses 
require  a  higher  degree  of  ability  than  the 
introductory  courses,  and  this  assumption 
seems  to  be  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  the 
better  students,  in  general,  are  found  to  be 
the  ones  who  pursue  the  advanced  courses 
in  any  subject. 

Another  administrative  diflSculty  concerns 
marking.  Shall  the  students  in  the  various 
groups  be  marked  with  reference  to  a 
standard  which  is  common  to  all  or  shall  the 
students  in  each  group  be  marked  with 
reference  to  a  standard  which  is  set  up  for 
that  one  group?  The  answer  to  this  ques¬ 
tion  depends  upon  the  use  which  is  to  be 
made  of  the  marks.  If  they  are  used  to 
determine  promotion  in  the  school  and  ad¬ 
vancement  to  other  institutions,  such,  for 
example,  as  is  represented  by  certification 
for  college,  then  the  marks  should  be  based 
upon  a  common  standard.  If,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  marks  are  used  chiefly  to  indicate 
the  relative  achievement  of  the  students 
in  the  class  and  to  stimulate  them  to  serious 
effort,  then  it  would  seem  that  the  marks 
given  to  each  group  should  be  based  upon 
a  standard  adjusted  to  that  group.  This 
would  mean  that  about  the  same  proportion 
in  each  of  the  groups  should  receive  high 
marks  or  low  marks. 

The  latter  method  is,  on  the  whole,  the 
better  one  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  psychological  effect  of  marking.  It  is 
probable  that  the  administrative  use  of  the 
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marks  may  be  adjusted  by  basing  promo¬ 
tion  and  other  similar  administrative  acts 
upon  a  combination  of  the  student’s  marks 
and  of  his  membership  in  the  group.  Thus, 
for  example,  it  might  be  the  policy  of  a 
high  school  to  recommend  no  students  for 
college  who  have  habitually  occupied  a 
lower  group. 

Another  administrative  problem  has  al¬ 
ready  been  touched  upon  but  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  more  explicitly.  The  more  advanced 
classes  in  any  subject  always  contain  smaller 
numbers  than  the  introductory  classes. 
While  there  may  be  a  sufficient  number  to 
permit  grouping  in  the  earlier  classes,  there 
may  not  be  a  sufficient  number  in  the  upper 
classes.  Are,  then,  the  pupils  from  differ¬ 
ent  groups  to  be  thrown  together  in  the 
advanced  classes?  Probably  the  solution 
of  this  problem  is  to  exclude  members  of  the 
lowest  group  from  advanced  classes  unless 
they  give  some  special  evidence  of  ability 
to  do  the  work  successfully.  This  is  not  a 
provision  which  will  be  difficult  of  adminis¬ 
tration  since,  as  has  already  been  remarked, 
the  lower  grade  pupils  usually  fall  out  of 
themselves. 

An  administrative  question  of  somewhat 
less  fundamental  character  relates  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  program.  It  is  desirable 
that  various  sections  of  a  class  come  at  the 
same  period  in  order  that  transfer  from  one 
section  to  another  may  readily  be  made 
without  disrupting  a  student’s  program. 
This,  of  course,  can  only  be  done  in  the  case 
of  a  large  department  in  which  there  are 
at  least  two  or  three  teachers.  In  a  small 
department  the  various  sections  must  meet 
at  different  hours  and  transfer  is  rendered 
more  difficult.  In  such  cases  particular 
care  must  be  taken  in  making  the  original 
classification  so  that  as  few  transfers  as 
possible  may  be  necessary. 

Homogeneous  grouping,  of  course,  is 
only  possible  in  schools  which  are  large 
enough  to  provide  at  least  fifty  students  in 
introductory  classes.  If  three  groups  are 
to  be  formed,  the  number  must  be  still 
larger.  In  small  departments,  even  in  a 
large  high  school,  furthermore,  homogeneous 


grouping  cannot  be  carried  out.  In  such 
cases  one  must  use  the  methods  of  individual 
attention,  elastic  assignment,  or  some  form 
of  individual  instruction  as  a  substitute  for 
homogeneous  grouping.  Our  main  problem, 
however,  is  to  discuss  the  advantages  of 
homogeneous  grouping  in  cases  in  which  it 
can  be  applied  rather  than  to  discuss  sub¬ 
stitutes  for  it. 

A  final  administrative  difficulty  which 
may  be  mentioned  is  certification  of  students 
to  college  or  to  any  higher  institution.  If 
the  upper  group  is  allowed  to  complete  the 
work  of  a  course  in  less  than  the  standard 
time,  the  students  of  this  group  may  meet 
with  difficulty  in  being  certified  for  college 
unless  they  take  enough  additional  courses 
to  make  up  the  total  number  of  unit's  which 
are  required.  It  is  understood  here  that 
the  unit  is  defined  in  terms  of  the  time 
spent  upon  a  given  course.  It  may  be 
necessary  during  a  period  of  adjustment  for 
the  bright  pupils  who  do  more  than  the 
standard  amount  of  work  in  a  given  time 
to  take  more  than  the  minimum  number  of 
courses.  It  is  probable,  how^ever,  that  the 
colleges  will  ultimately  recognize  the  superior 
ability  of  these  students  and  will  give  them 
credit  for  the  amount  of  work  done  rather 
than  for  the  amount  of  time  spent  in  doing  it. 

Conclusion 

While  there  are  considerations  against 
homogeneous  grouping  as  well  as  for  it,  the 
arguments  against  it  are  for  the  most  part 
based  either  upon  denial  of  well-established 
psychological  facts,  upon  general  social 
considerations  which  fail  to  recognize  the 
facts  of  human  nature  and  of  society,  or  the 
nature  of  public  education,  or  upon  ques¬ 
tions  of  administrative  detail  which  it  will 
be  possible  ultimately  to  work  out  if  the 
fundamental  principle  is  sound.  The  argu¬ 
ments  for  homogeneous  grouping  are  sup¬ 
ported,  furthermore,  by  the  favorable  testi¬ 
mony  of  those  who  have  tried  it.  They 
find  the  advantages  which  are  claimed  for 
it  to  be  substantial  and  the  objections  which 
are  made  against  it  to  be  largely  illusory 
when  applied  to  the  test  of  practice. 


SOME  ESSENTIALS  IN  EDUCATION  FOR  THE  HOME 

Benjamin  R.  Andrews 


[Some  subjects  are  thrust  upon  the  superintendent.  They  get  pushed  into  the  course.  He 
leaves  them  to  the  direction  of  their  sponsors.  This  was  the  fate  of  almost  everything  besides  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  geography  until  the  rise  of  teachers  colleges  and  courses  of  school  supervision. 
Now  the  manager  must  keep  himself  informed.  Professor  Andrews,  of  the  chair  of  household  econo¬ 
mics,  Columbia  University,  supplies  here  a  comprehensive  summary  of  the  main  principles  of  one 
of  the  superintendent’s  newer  charges.  The  author  is  a  graduate  of  Cornell  University  and  did 
graduate  work  at  Columbia  University  where  he  made  a  study  of  “Museums  in  Relation  to  Education.” 
When  Teachers  College  received  a  gift  for  a  School  of  Household  Arts,  Doctor  Andrews  became  its 
secretary  and  assisted  in  planning  the  building  and  the  new  courses  of  study,  later  becoming  a  member 
of  the  instructional  staff.  He  is  the  author  of  a  study,  Education  for  the  Home  made  for  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Education,  and  the  college  text  Economics  of  the  Household  published  by  Macmillan.  He 
is  also  Editor  of  the  Lippincott  Home  Manual  Series  and  other  books  dealing  with  the  home.] 


Housekeeping  is  the  nation’s 

biggest  business,  hence  a  program  of 
national  thrift  and  progress  calls 
for  education  in  terms  of  the  business  of 
housekeeping  and  of  personal  economic 
problems.  The  housekeeping  business  in¬ 
cludes  the  largest  number  of  single  business 
units — the  twenty  million  homes  of  the 
country.  It  embraces  the  largest  group  of 
business  managers  and  workers  in  any  single 
industry  —the  twenty  million  housewives 
of  America.  It  involves  the  largest  single 
field  of  investment — the  houses  and  house¬ 
hold  equipment  and  furnishings  of  American 
homes.  It  provides  the  largest  group  of 
cooperating  workers  and  owners  in  any  field 
of  activity,  namely,  the  hundred  million 
members  of  family  groups,  including  the 
husbands,  the  wives,  and  the  children  of 
America. 

The  household  and  family  group  is,  of 
course,  something  more  than  a  mere  business 
enterprise.  Fundamentally  it  is  three  things : 
first,  the  family  is  the  racial  group  which 
creates  life,  gives  us  the  child,  makes  the 
nation,  and  continues  the  race;  second,  the 
household  is  the  economic  or  business  enter¬ 
prise  which  gives  to  each  kin  group  its  daily 
living  in  terms  of  food,  clothing,  and  shelter, 
that  is,  it  maintains  the  lives  it  has  created; 
and  third,  the  household  is  a  personal  or 
social  institution  which  enriches  life,  form¬ 


ing  the  character  of  the  child  and  broadening 
the  experience  of  the  adult.  Rightly  organ¬ 
ized  as  a  partnership  of  equality  and  democ¬ 
racy,  the  family  is  the  great  source  of  hap¬ 
piness  and  satisfaction.  Education  for  the 
home  will  ultimately  equip  the  individual 
for  a  successful  home  experience  in  family 
building,  in  housekeeping  or  business  man¬ 
agement,  and  in  home-making  or  personal 
relationships. 

Since  1900  America  has  achieved  a  great 
program  of  education  for  the  home.  In 
practically  all  public  schools,  both  elemen¬ 
tary  and  high,  the  household  arts  of  cooking 
and  sewing,  with  related  instruction  in 
principles  of  nutrition,  in  the  management 
of  the  home,  in  the  care  of  the  child,  now  have 
an  important  place.  In  practically  every 
normal  school,  teachers  are  trained  to  pre¬ 
pare  pupils  for  participation  in  family  life, 
and  special  teachers  of  home-making  are 
given  special  training.  In  the  state  uni¬ 
versities  and  in  most  of  the  colleges,  there 
are  courses  in  the  sciences  applied  to  home¬ 
making  problems,  biology  and  chemistry  in 
relation  to  food  and  clothing;  economics  of 
the  household,  its  administration  and  fin¬ 
ance;  the  social  problems  of  the  family 
group;  child  welfare  from  many  points  of 
view.  The  rural  extension  system  of  the 
agricultural  colleges  provides  homemaking 
club  organizations  for  the  rural  girl,  and  the 
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county  home  demonstration  agent  and  the 
home  bureau  activities  for  the  farm  woman. 
The  city  home  woman  is  beginning  to  find 
classes  in  vocational  home-making  as  part 
of  the  school  system,  in  which  she  may  simi¬ 
larly  get  practical  training  in  special  house¬ 
hold  tasks.  Both  city  and  rural  women  can 
turn  to  the  home  economics  department  of 
the  state  university  or  state  college  for 
printed  bulletins  on  home-making  or  for 
an  answer  to  any  question  regarding  which 
they  send  in  an  inquiry. 

It  should  be  the  educational  birthright  of 
all  our  young  people  to  have  training  of  three 
types; — first,  a  general  or  cultural  education 
of  the  sort  that  the  public  schools  have  al¬ 
ways  given,  which  is  to  be  extended  wherever 
possible  into  high  school  and  beyond ;  second, 
a  training  in  the  ideas  and  skills  necessary 
for  one’s  vocation  or  occupation,  or  the 
business  of  working,  whether  it  be  the  work 
of  the  mechanic,  the  farmer,  the  stenog¬ 
rapher,  or  the  lawj'er;  and  third,  a  train¬ 
ing  in  home-making  and  the  business  of 
living. 

Public  opinion  in  America  is  formulating 
the  principles  that  underlie  home-making 
and  the  business  of  living,  and  these  may  be 
stated  somewhat  as  follows : — 

1.  That  every  person  has  a  right  to  a 
home  and  should  make  the  best  possible 
kind  of  a  home  for  himself  or  herself,  whether 
married  or  not. 

2.  That  those  who  marry  should  start 
their  home  and  continue  it  in  a  spirit  of 
partnership  between  equals,  and  a  readiness 
to  adjust  individual  wishes  to  the  welfare 
of  the  partnership. 

3.  That,  while  the  husband’s  occupation 
is  outside  the  home,  he  should  interest  him¬ 
self  in  the  larger  problems  of  the  home  and 
share  in  its  wider  plans;  that  the  wife  should 
similarly  share  in  some  knowledge  of  her 
husband’s  business  and  in  its  larger  decis¬ 
ions,  and  that  common  interests  of  this 
kind  and  common  interests  of  all  kinds 
bind  the  two  in  a  lasting  and  satisfying 
partnership. 

4.  That  to  achieve  success  calls  for  de¬ 
finite  planning  on  such  problems  as:  what 


occupation  shall  I  follow;  how  can  I  prepare 
for  it;  where  shall  I  live;  shall  I  live  simply 
to  work  and  make  money,  or  live  purely  for 
enjoyment,  or  shall  I  give  attention  equally 
to  business  success  and  to  the  use  of  income 
for  the  enjoyment  of  a  good  living? 

5.  That  the  knowledge  of  how  to  select 
and  prepare  food  for  oneself,  for  children, 
for  the  sick,  should  be  gained  by  all  by  in¬ 
struction  and  by  experience.  Similarly,  the 
selection  and  care  of  personal  clothing  should 
be  learned.  Likewise,  the  essentials  of  ade¬ 
quate  housing  should  be  taught,  how  to 
secure  a  home  through  building  loan  as¬ 
sociations  and  other  means,  and  how  to  pro¬ 
mote  good  housing  for  all  by  housing  laws, 
by  city  planning,  and  by  zoning  one’s  town, 
and,  if  necessary,  by  public  action  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  building  of  houses  for  those  who 
can  pay  only  small  rents. 

6.  That  education  should  promote  the 
more  satisfactory  use  of  leisure  time  in  the 
family  group  and  elsewhere,  by  cultivating 
the  enjoyment  of  sociability,  of  conversation, 
of  music,  of  reading,  of  frequent  and  informal 
hospitality,  by  encouraging  travel  by  auto¬ 
mobile  and  otherwise  and  by  providing  edu¬ 
cational  facilities  for  adults  to  continue  their 
education  beyond  school  days. 

7.  That  individuals  and  the  public  should 
cooperate  to  increase  the  happiness  to  be 
derived  from  one’s  work,  and  from  non¬ 
working  hours,  by  providing  weekly  rest 
time  and  annual  vacations  not  only  for  all 
industrial  workers  but  for  the  housewives  of 
the  nation. 

8.  That  training  should  be  had  not  only 
in  how  to  earn  an  income  in  one’s  vocation, 
but  how  to  use  money  wisely  so  as  to  secure 
the  greatest  satisfaction  from  it — by  spend¬ 
ing  intelligently  for  the  needs  of  the  present, 
by  saving  a  part  of  all  funds  received  and 
investing  savings  safely  to  meet  future  needs, 
and  by  giving  a  share  of  income  to  agencies 
of  philanthropy  and  religion  that  promote 
the  common  good. 

9.  That  individual  and  public  action 
should  combine  to  safeguard  and  advance 
present  American  standards  of  living,  by 
making  employment  more  continuous,  by 
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reducing  losses  of  time  due  to  accidents, 
disease,  and  other  controllable  causes,  and 
by  making  provision  for  old  age  security. 

10.  That  every  person  should  have  some 
training  in  the  relations  of  the  adult  to  the 
child,  not  only  as  regards  physical  care,  but 
eiipecially  as  to  the  direction  of  the  child’s 
mental  and  moral  growth  and  how  to  pro¬ 
mote  friendly  personal  relations  that  will 
realize  all  the  resources  of  such  relations  for 
happiness  to  child  and  adult  alike.  The 
childless  family  is  a  social  failure,  and  it  is 
not  even  a  complete  success  from  the  point 
of  view  of  personal  happiness. 

11.  That  self-service  by  the  individual 
and  within  the  family  group  must  be  recog¬ 
nized  as  an  important  source  of  the  goods  and 
services  that  enter  into  daily  living.  Through 
the  housewife’s  unpaid  service  and  manage¬ 
ment  inside  the  home,  she  creates  half  the 
ultimate  income  enjoyed  by  her  family. 

12.  That  while  specialization  and  me¬ 
chanical  processes  rule  in  outside  industry, 
personal  services  and  personal  values  are  in¬ 


creasingly  important  inside  the  home.  The 
routine  material  tasks  of  the  household  will  be 
decreased  by  transferring  much  of  housework 
to  outside  industry,  and  by  bringing  ma¬ 
chinery  into  the  home.  As  housework  is 
industrialized,  the  family  will  be  personalized. 
This  puts  the  child  and  the  human  relation¬ 
ships  of  the  home  in  the  center  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  living  where  they  belong. 

There  are  two  ways,  then,  to  promote 
national  thrift  and  progress.  One  is,  the 
more  eflBcient  management  of  our  productive 
enterprises  in  which  labor  and  capital  co¬ 
operate  to  create  income.  The  other  is  the 
more  intelligent  use  of  income  in  our  homes, 
in  which  husbands,  wives,  and  children  co- 
op)erate,  so  that  a  greater  measure  of  welfare 
and  of  happiness  will  result  for  the  average 
person.  Education  in  home  management  and 
in  personal  economics,  whether  of  the  family 
group  or  of  the  detached  non-family  person, 
is,  therefore,  one  direct  route  toward  a  wider 
happiness  and  well-being  for  our  people. 


The  primary  object  of  all  education  is  to  keep  the  road  of  equal  opportunity  open  for 
each  youth.  Because  of  poverty,  disease,  bad  home  conditions,  that  road  is  closed  at  the 
age  of  sixteen  for  most  of  our  boys  and  girls.  The  Part-Time  school  is  one  means  of  keep¬ 
ing  that  road  open  for  two  years  longer.  Specifically,  boys  need  vocational  guidance,  not 
the  theoretical  guidance  we  are  all  familiar  with;  but  in  addition  to  mental  tests  and  book 
knowledge  of  industry,  they  need  to  be  exposed  to  various  trades.  In  a  pre-vocaticmal 
part-time  shop  this  work  can  be  done.  The  boy  can  then  be  placed  in  industry,  his  work 
watched  by  the  co-ordinator,  and  such  readjustment  made  as  may  appear  necessary.  In 
addition  to  these  services,  a  part-time  boy  requires  an  opportunity  to  get  related  trade 
information,  most  of  which  could  not  be  given  until  the  boy  actually  took  his  place  in  the 
trade.  The  character  of  this  information  will  vary  with  the  trades.  In  addition  to  this 
bridging  the  gap  between  the  school  and  industry,  the  boy  should  have  health  and 
citizenship  instruction. — D.  O.  Brillhart,  Acting  Director  of  Part-Time  Education, 
Oakland,  California  (N.  E.  A.  1923). 


MY  EXPERIMENT  WITH  THE  MISFIT  HIGH  SCHOOL  GIRLS 

Harriet  Plimpton 


[Even  so  modern  a  school  man  as  William  H.  Maxwell,  New  York  superintendent,  retained  a 
comfortable  theory  that  there  were  many  young  people  over  fourteen  years  old  who  ought  not  to  be 
in  high  school.  But  every  such  institution  is  blessed  with  one  or  more  teachers  who  had  rather  help 
the  mentally  lame  and  halt  and  blind  than  doctor  those  who  need  no  physician.  One  such  gentle¬ 
woman  is  the  author  of  this  article,  a  volunteer  life-saver  in  the  Kensington  High  School,  Philadelphia.] 


For  several  years  I  have  had  charge  of 
a  group  of  girls  from  9  A  to  12  B 
(from  second  semester  freshman  year 
through  second  semester  senior  year),  who 
could  not  or  would  not  study  a  foreign 
language,  who  were  extremely  poor  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  or  who  were  such  chronic  failures  that 
the  unfortunate  teacher  who  was  making  the 
child’s  roster  welcomed  with  joy  such  a 
class  when  it  “fitted”  in  the  course.^  Per¬ 
haps  this  is  enough  to  indicate  the  calibre  of 
the  young  ladies  who  appeared  before  me, 
with  expressions  varying  from  the  sheer 
stupidity  of  marked  “slow  progress”  to  the 
flaunting  “I-dare-you”  look  of  a  school 
“problem.”  This  article,  therefore,  will 
deal  with  the  conclusions  I  have  made  con¬ 
cerning  the  symptoms  and  cause  of  “slow 
progress,  ”  and  secondly  with  the  attempted 
remedy — no  cure  is  guaranteed! 

Indeed,  it  seems  as  if  the  teacher  of  such  a 
group  must  take  the  attitude  of  a  physician. 
The  pupils  are  the  patients  in  a  clinic,  let 
us  say.  Each  one  is  diseased.  What  are 
each  patient’s  symptoms.^  What  is  the 
diagnosis?  How  great  a  cure  can  be  ef¬ 
fected?  Let  us  together  visit  this  clinic. 

The  symptoms  of  “slow  progress,”  though 
familiar  to  us  all,  might  be  briefly  enumer¬ 
ated  here.  We  notice  the  expression,  bored, 
indifferent,  or  resigned.  Then  the  work! 
Spelling  exists  not,  nor  does  punctuation, 
and  most  of  the  sentences  limp  sadly,  for  the 
thoughts  are  crippled. 

Let  us  imagine  a  class  before  us.  Why  is 
each  one  of  these  girls  “slow  progress”? 

‘This  course  of  one  semester’s  duration,  four  periods  a  week,  of 
forty-6ve  minutes  each,  is  a  modern  language  substitute,  not  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  any  portion  of  the  regular  English  curriculum. 


Mary,  over  there,  is  reported  to  have  been 
pretty  good  last  year.  Certainly  she  can’t 
be  called  that  now.  Nervous,  self-conscious, 
easily  given  to  weeping,  she  doesn’t  under¬ 
stand  why  she’s  poor.  We  suspect  a  slowing 
down  attendant  occasionally  on  adolescence. 
We  recommend  to  the  principal  that  the 
school  physician  be  asked  to  investigate. 
She  does  so  and  confirms  the  diagnosis. 

Now,  Jane  is  very  shabbily  dressed.  It’s 
hard  to  make  her  smile.  She  has  a  pinched 
face,  and  her  color  is  wretched.  We  think 
mal-nutrition  may  be  the  cause.  At  our 
suggestion,  the  school  counselor  (social  work¬ 
er)  investigates  home  conditions.  She  dis¬ 
covers  a  poor  home — and  the  cause  of  Jane’s 
poor  work.  Mrs.  Smith  is  very  much  wor¬ 
ried  about  her  Jane,  who  has  tubercular 
kidneys.  One  has  been  removed,  and  the 
other  is  diseased. 

Elsie,  we  discover,  by  as  considerate  ques¬ 
tioning  as  we  can  give,  does  all  the  house 
work.  Her  father  is  dead,  and  the  mother 
works. 

But  Carrie  is  a  healthy-looking  youngster, 
well  dressed.  Her  papers  are,  however, 
atrocious.  She  tries,  but  says  she  “never 
could  do  English.”  The  school  psychologist 
examines  her  and  says  the  child  is  slow,  and 
in  addition,  has  a  fear  complex — or  should 
it  be  called  a  discouragement  complex? — 
about  English.  Patience  and  encourage¬ 
ment  are  recommended.  Indeed,  we  are 
advised,  “Don’t  let  her  fail  if  you  can  help 
it.” 

And  Helene — frankly  she  admits  that  she 
hates  school  and  loves  a  good  time.  Her 
parents  let  her  do  as  she  “wants.” 
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Well,  but  here  we  are.  Doctor’s  care  can 
help,  slowly,  with  adolescence,  kidneys, 
adenoids,  and  other  physical  defects.  The 
school  counselor  may  be  able  indirectly  to 
alleviate  harmful  home  conditions.  We 
may,  as  the  psychologist  advises,  be  “pa¬ 
tient  ”  with  Carrie.  We  may  lecture  Helene, 
in  accordance  with  our  ardent  desire.  But 
what  can  all  of  us  do  to-day,  together? 
How  can  the  children  stand  the  monotony 
of  the  class,  to  say  nothing  of  progressing? 
And  how  can  the  teacher  stand  it? 

These  questions  I  frankly  asked  myself 
as  I  wen^  from  “bad  to  worse”  one  year 
with  thirty-one  selected  mortals.  Originally 
and  from  time  to  time  I  had  had  suggestions 
offered  me  as  to  a  prescription  for  “The 
Special  English  Class.”  However,  I  was 
allowed  and  encouraged  to  be  a  freelance. 
And  here  I  was,  quite  desperate  over  it. 
Nothing  could  be  worse  than  the  state  we 
were  all  in;  they  seemed  to  be  the  “most 
impossible”  I’d  ever  seen.  Consequently, 
I  plunged.  I  told  these  girls  I  was  going  to 
experiment.  They  “registered”  interest. 

They  were  then  divided  into  four  groups, 
with  a  student  editor,  each  group  to  edit  a 
school  fortnightly.  Each  editor  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  have  her  group  do  most  of  this 
work  outside  of  class.  Through  the  courtesy 
of  the  principal  and  the  students’  association 
officials,  our  reporters  were  admitted  to 
meetings  of  school  clubs  as  “assignments,” 
if  the  editors  desired.  The  principal  gave 
permission  to  all  the  girls  to  take  notes  in 
assembly.  As  much  as  possible,  they  were 
to  “carry  on”  without  my  help,  though  at 
any  time  they  were  to  feel  free  to  ask  ques¬ 
tions.  I  would  ask  their  principal  to  decide 
which  group  got  out  the  best  paper.  The 
next  time  perhaps  the  head  of  the  English 
department  would  be  kind  enough  to  judge. 
Make-up  and  arrangement  were  their  own 
affair.  I  might  say,  by  the  way,  that  I  am 
sure,  very,  very  little  if  any,  adult  help  at 
home  was  given. 

Two  lessons  a  week  were  devoted  to  these 
“school  newspapers,”  the  remaining  two 
lessons  to  spelling,  punctuation,  and  especi¬ 
ally  sentence  structure.  Frankly,  our  spell¬ 


ing  improved  a  little  perhaps,  our  punctua¬ 
tion  not  at  all,  but  our  sentence  structure  a 
great  deal,  probably  because  that  was  em¬ 
phasized  most  and  taught  by  what  might  be 
called  “five-finger”  exercises. 

“It  rained.  I  wore  my  rubbers.”  These  two 
sentences  are  one  idea,  aren’t  they?  Combine 
them.  No,  “and”  won’t  do.  Are  both  events  of 
equal  importance  or  does  one  act  cause  the  other? 
Good.  Now  there’s  nothing  hard  to  see  about 
that,  is  there? 

In  this  work  each  student  understood  she 
could  ask  the  same  question  again  and  again 
until  I  really  succeeded  in  making  her  under¬ 
stand  my  answer.  No  question  relating  to 
the  subject  was  silly  or  foolish. 

Eventually  all  staffs  combined  on  one 
weekly.  Public-spirited  seniors,  not  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  class,  helped  a  “committee” 
mimeograph  the  material  on  machines  lent 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  head  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  department.  Special  English  news¬ 
boy  girls  sold  copies  at  a  cent  or  two,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  school  scholarship  fund. 

Our  profits — for  we  had  paper  to  buy — 
were  only  about  $1.55.  But — the  real 
values  were  as  follows: 

1.  A  common  interest  was  discovered  for 
a  heterogeneous  group. 

2.  The  students  learned  to  cooperate. 

3.  Students  who  had  executive  ability  or 
originality  had  an  opportunity  to  develop  it. 

4.  Every  student  found  something  she 
could  do.  And  what  better  remedy  is  there 
for  the  deadening,  self-consciousness  and 
stagnating  used-to-failing  attitude  of  the 
typical  “slow  progress”  student?  Never 
mind  if  she  is  sketching  hats  or  hunting 
designs  of  dresses  for  the  “fashion  section” 
of  the  fortnightly.  Never  mind  if  that 
staff  decides  to  have  a  fashion  section. 
Perhaps  their  English  will  improve  if  first 
they  feel  they  aren’t  failures,  that  there  is 
something  they  can  do.  Our  “depart¬ 
ments”  varied  in  each  of  our  fortnightlies, 
and  altogether  they  ranged  from  fashions  to 
serious  editorials. 
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5.  Students  took  pride  in  their  work. 
Each  student  had  to  read  all  the  papers. 

6.  They  did  something  nobody  else  had 
done  for  the  school  scholarship  fund. 

7.  They  improved — most  of  them — in 
English — to  some  degree. 

8.  Even  the  patronizing  infant  who  liked 
parties  blushed  when  she  was  called  down 
for  slovenly  editing — and  her  color — be¬ 
neath  the  artificial — was  not  the  flush  of 
wrath,  but  the  honest  blush  of  shame. 

Last  year,  I  had  sixteen  in  the  Special 
English  group.  The  Otis  Group  Intelligence 
Test — (Advanced  Examination:  Form  A,) 
was  given  this  class  by  the  school  psycholo¬ 
gist.  The  Index  of  Brightness,  i.  e.  bright¬ 
ness  of  the  individual  pupil  in  comparison 
with  the  norm  for  her  age,  varied  from  119 
down  to  45 !  Only  four  were  above  100;  the 
remainder  were  below;  7  were  below  90. 
While  this  test  is  not  an  absolute,  settled- 
forever  measure,  it  is  convenient,  definite, 
and  comprehensive. 

We  were  again  issuing  fortnightlies — ^two 
of  them.  They  were  named  as  the  weeklies 
we  hoj>ed  they  would  become.  Each  girl 
wrote  her  article  on  “column  size”  paper 
which  the  editor  edited  and  without  re¬ 
copying  mounted  in  its  original  form  on 
heavier  paper.  Each  girl  signed  her  con¬ 
tribution  and  was  marked  for  it.  Every 
student  saw  the  papers  before  and  after 
correction,  and  listed  in  her  note-book — a 
required  evil — her  own  spelling  mistakes. 
The  editor  noted  all  mistakes  in  spelling 
in  her  “paper.”  Work  was  assigned  by 


the  editor,  who  tried  to  change  each  girl’s 
assignment  each  time.  She  might  require 
careless  articles  to  be  re-written.  The 
first  editor  was  selected  by  the  teacher. 
Thereafter,  inasmuch  as  they  were  fre¬ 
quently  changed,  for  obvious  reasons,  each 
group  elected.  In  our  big  notebooks  we  re¬ 
corded  daily  three  items  of  interest  in  the  real 
newspapers,  though  the  report  was  not  called 
for  at  every  recitation.  In  our  small  note¬ 
books  we  set  down  news  of  local  (school) 
interest. 

We  studied  punctuation,  sp)elling,  and  fort¬ 
nightly  sentence  structure.  If  poor  spelling, 
punctuation,  and  sentence  structure  kept 
our  fortnightly  from  first  place,  we’d  better 
study  them. 

To  conclude:  It  seems  to  me  that  with  such 
a  group  the  teacher  should  be  ever  on  the 
alert  to  discover  the  causes  of  the  slow  prog¬ 
ress  and  to  have  these  causes  remedied  as 
far  as  possible.  Then  if  she  can  arouse 
suflaciently  the  interest  of  each  pupil  to  make 
him  forget  his  own  puzzled  self,  to  give  him 
a  purposeful  work  which  he  is  capable  of 
doing,  if  the  teacher  can  help  the  pupil 
write  more  intelligently,  at  last  some  real 
gain  has  been  made,  even  if  the  English  is 
not  yet  perfect.  At  least  a  partial  cure  has 
been  effected. 

I  would  publicly  thank  those  of  the  fac¬ 
ulty  who  advised,  cooperated  with  me,  and 
encouraged  this  work;  especially  Miss  Feni- 
more,  the  principal  of  the  Kensington  High 
School,  and  Miss  Adaire,  the  head  of  the 
English  department. 


The  great  object  I  desire  to  accomplish  is  to  open  the  avenues  of  scientific  knowledge 
to  youth  (and  so  unfold  the  volume  of  nature),  so  that  the  young  may  see  the  beauties  of 
Creation,  enjoy  its  blessings,  and  learn  to  love  the  Author. 


— PaVBR  CoOPKB. 


A  POETIC  RECITATION 

Wesley  Daniel  Zinnecker 

[If  you  have  ever  puzzled  and  chafed  over  the  amazing  resistance  of  some  minds  to  the  poetic  in¬ 
fluence — students  swallowing  Euclid  and  Tennyson  with  no  sign  of  praise  or  protest — you  will  enjoy 
this  report.  Professor  Zinnecker  teaches  in  New  York  University.] 

The  subject  of  discussion  in  a  college  Komm  in  den  totgesagten  park  und  schau, 
class  in  “Contemporary  German  Der  schimmer  ferner  lachelnder  gestade. 
Literature”  was  the  group  of  Neo-  Der  reinen  wolken  unverhofftes  blau 
Romanticists  and  formalists  in  the  following  Drhellt  die  weiher  und  die  bunten  pfade. 

of  Stefan  George.  The  course  was  a  general  Dort  nimm  das  tiefe  gelb,  das  weiche  grau 
imdergraduate  course  designed  to  give  ap-  Von  birken  und  von  buchs,  der  wind  ist  lau, 
preciation  and  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  Die  spaten  rosen  welkten  noch  nicht  ganz, 
more  highly  specialized  courses  in  German  Erlese,  kiisse  sie  und  flicht  den  kranz. 

literature.  The  class  consisted  of  ten  stu-  Vergiss  auch  diese  letzten  astern  nicht, 
dents:  four  seniors,  two  juniors,  and  four  Den  purpur  urn  die  ranken  wilder  reben 
sophomores.  The  teacher  was  a  man  who  Und  auch  was  Ubrig  blieb  von  grUnem  lelx?n 
in  his  youth  had  often  prayed  that  God  in  Verwinde  leicht  im  herbstlichen  gesicht. 
his  mercy  might  endow  him  with  the  gift  of 

poetry,  but  in  the  practice  of  the  art  he  had  The  general  difiSculties  and  problems  of 
never  gone  further  than  prayer — he  was  translation  for  poetry  and  for  prose  had  often 
still  filled  with  a  great  longing  for  poetry,  been  discussed  in  this  and  in  other  classes. 
He  did  know  from  experience  that  the  best  The  students  had  heard  much  about  deno¬ 
way  to  draw  nearer  to  poetry  was  to  try  to  tation  and  connotation;  about  the  color 
write  poetry.  His  present  task  was  to  teach  and  sound  of  words;  the  relative  value  of 
poetry,  to  give  his  students  an  appreciation  meaning  and  of  sound;  about  rhythm,  the 
of  Stefan  George.  Why  not  let  them  write  only  thing  common  to  all  languages;  the 
poetry,  have  them  rewrite  Stefan  George  in  importance  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
English?  As  a  practical  pedagogue  he  saw  foreign  language  and  of  a  still  greater  mas- 
here  an  opportunity  to  accomplish  two  ends  tery  of  their  own  language; — in  fact,  they 
with  one  effort:  to  induce  his  students  to  had  often  been  told  that  it  was  impossible  to 
read  more  intensively  a  poet  who  can  be  read  translate  poetry;  that  to  translate  a  poem  is 
only  with  most  careful  attention  to  every  like  trying  to  repaint  a  picture  with  different 
word;  and  to  give  his  students  a  still  greater  colors;  that  the  best  thing  to  do  is  not  to 
appreciation  of  poetry,  its  problems  and  its  translate,  but  to  let  the  original  inspire  a 
nature.  The  teacher  therefore  announced  new  poem  which  should  approach  the  ori- 
as  the  assignment  for  the  next  meeting  of  the  ginal  in  mood,  thought,  and  form — to  re¬ 
class  a  poem  by  Stefan  George  to  be  trans-  experience  the  experience  of  the  original, 
lated  as  poetry.  And  he  promised  to  take  In  spite  of  these  difficulties  and  to  illustrate 
part  in  the  contest  by  submitting  a  trans-  this  problem  they  would  try  to  give  in  Eng- 
lation  of  his  own.  lish  what  Stefan  George  had  done  in  German. 

The  poem  chosen  for  translation  was  the  The  students  were  warned,  of  course,  not  to 
introductory  poem  in  George’s  “Jahr  der  imitate  George’s  irregularities  in  punctua- 
Seele.”^  tion  and  capitalization. 

‘Tranalationn  of  this  poem  have  since  appeared  by  Babette  Summer  Number.  The  latter  joins  to  this  poem  the  second  in 
Deutsch  and  Avrahm  Yarmolinsky  in  their  Contemporary  German  George’s  “Jahr  der  Seele,”  and  illustrates  far  better  than  any  in 
Poetry,  and  by  Edwin  H.  Zeydel  in  Poet  Lore,  Volume  XXXIV,  this  article  the  “second  method  of  approach.” 
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Two  days  later  (the  class  met  three  times  a 
week)  the  eleven  translations  were  written 
on  the  black  boards  on  three  sides  of  the 
class  room.  The  teacher,  as  is  the  wont  of 
pedagogues,  led  the  discussion  and  pre¬ 
sented  his  own  version  first — in  order  to 
encourage  the  more  timid,  as  he  said,  for  he 
was  sure  that  his  would  be  no  better  than 
several  others.  Of  the  ten  student  versions 
there  were  three  that  ranked  as  highly  as  the 
teacher’s.  There  was  one  poem  that  was 
ranked  higher  than  the  teacher’s,  and  there 
was  one  entirely  in  a  class  by  itself  (not  be¬ 
cause  it  was  a  good  translation).  Three 
students  and  the  teacher  received,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  judges,  i.e.  the  students,  a 
grade  of  “B,”  and  one  student  a  grade  of 
“A.  ”  The  poem  in  a  class  by  itself  received 
honorable  mention.  The  other  five  contri¬ 
butions  were  below  all  canons  of  criticism 
but  still  were  given  passing  grades,  for  they 
were  serious  attempts  with  results  of  greater 
value  to  the  student  himself  than  even  an¬ 
other  poem  added  to  the  list  of  translated 
literature. 

The  teacher’s  translation  may  be  taken 
as  representative,  in  quality,  of  one  third  of 
the  others: 

Now  come  into  the  death-doomed  park,  and 

see: — 

The  light  upon  the  distant  smiling  shores, 

The  unexpected  blue  of  lucid  clouds 
Makes  bright  the  water  and  the  fallen  leaves. 

Here  take  the  golden  brown,  the  tender  gray 
Of  box-wood  and  of  birch, — the  air  is  soft. 

The  latest  full  blown  roses  linger  still. 

Select  them  lovingly  to  wind  the  wreath. 

Nor  overlook  the  latest  aster-blooms. 

The  purple  of  the  wild  clematis  vine, — 

And  what  of  verdant  life  may  still  be  seen 
Entwine  it  lightly  in  th’  autumnal  mien. 

The  meaning  and  effect  of  each  word  of  the 
original  and  of  the  various  translations  were 
compared  and  discussed.  The  teacher’s 
translation  had  perhaps  approached  the 
limits  of  literalness.  The  three  better  stu¬ 
dent  translations  were  inclined  to  be  even  a 


little  more  literal  without  being  therefore  any 
more  successful  in  the  reproduction  of  the 
imagery,  the  color  of  the  words,  the  sound 
of  the  lines.  There  was  general  satisfaction 
with  “death-doomed”  as  a  translation  of 
totgesagt  {totsageriy  “to  report  or  rumor  the 
death  of  ”) .  Others  had  translated  similarly 
“doomed”  or  “fore-doomed  to  die.”  The 
words  “shimmer”  and  “smiling  shores” 
(second  line),  literal  translations  used  by  all 
the  students,  were  not  so  well  liked.  Most 
of  the  students  had  translated  literally 
“colored  paths,”  but  hunt  is  so  much  more 
colorful  than  “colored”;  hunte  Pfade  shows 
the  autumn  leaves  along  the  paths,  where  the 
scattered  leaves  show  most  plainly.  (At 
least  they  do  in  George’s  picture.)  In  the 
less  literal  translations  the  purpose  was  to 
make  sure  of  the  leaves  in  the  picture.  Why, 
in  the  second  stanza,  did  the  poet  say:  der 
Wind  ist  lau?  Was  it  for  the  sake  of  grau 
and  lau?  Anyway,  the  effect  was  there, 
which,  lost  in  the  translation,  made  “the 
air  is  soft”  seem  somewhat  like  a  stop-gap. 
The  figure  of  the  garland  running  through 
the  second  and  third  stanzas  also  was  much 
more  effective  in  the  original. 

In  the  last  two  verses  the  teacher  had 
fallen  into  rhyme  and  stubbornly  stuck  to  it, 
because  it  suggested  a  form,  a  pattern,  which, 
although  quite  different  from  the  original 
rhyme  scheme,  might  help  to  approach  some¬ 
what  more  closely  the  full  tone  of  Stefan 
George.  George  himself  used  a  different 
rhyme  scheme  in  each  stanza.  Here  was 
an  opportunity  also  to  illustrate  the  two 
methods  of  translating,  which  had  been  dis¬ 
cussed  before.  In  making  his  translation, 
the  teacher  had  placed  the  emphasis  on  a 
faithful  rendition  of  the  content,  on  the 
meaning  of  the  original  words.  This  method 
of  approach  makes  necessary  a  sacrifice  of 
much  of  the  peculiar  form.  Probably  the 
feature  most  easily  sacrificed  is  the  rhyme 
scheme,  in  fact,  the  use  of  all  rhyme.  The 
poetic  task  then  consists  in  the  choice  of 
words,  which  conform  closely  to  the  thought, 
the  imagery,  and,  if  possible,  to  the  vowel 
tone  and  the  metrical  scheme  of  the  original. 
This  the  teacher  had  tried  to  do.  Now  he 
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would  recast  his  translation  in  a  way  to 
emphasize  more  strongly  the  formal  ele¬ 
ments.  The  first  step  would  be  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  rhyme.  Following  the  suggestion 
received  from  the  last  two  verses,  he  would 
conclude  each  stanza  with  two  rhyming 
verses,  leaving  the  first  two  lines  of  each 
stanza  without  rhyme.  The  last  stanza 
would  stand  as  it  was : 

And  what  of  verdant  life  may  still  be  seen 
Entwine  it  lightly  in  th’  autumnal  mien. 

Taking  the  first  stanza,  he  rewrote  the  last 
two  lines  to  read: 

Of  clouds  the  unexpected  blue 

Gives  to  the  paths  and  pond  a  brighter  hue. 

The  last  two  verses  of  the  second  stanza 
were  made  to  read : 

Some  roses  still  are  ling’ring  red,  full  blown. 
Select  them  lovingly  before  the  last  have  flown. 

It  must,  however,  be  said  to  the  credit  of  the 
class  that  these  changes  did  not  meet  with 
general  approval. 

The  teacher  admitted  that  this  method  of 
recasting  resembled  the  patching  of  a  ready¬ 
made  garment.  In  the  second  method  of 
approach  the  emphasis  must  from  the  very 
beginning  be  placed  on  the  form.  The 
choice  of  the  word  must  be  determined  by 
the  form  as  a  whole,  by  all  those  things  that 
produce  the  melody,  the  harmony  of  sound 
and  thought,  the  mood  of  the  original.  It 
would  be  necessary  to  retain  the  rhyme — 
the  peculiar  repetition  and  variety  of  those 
particular  light  and  dark  sounds,  which  are 
so  important  in  George’s  poem,  because  of 
the  power  they  give  to  the  melody,  the  in¬ 
creased  power  of  the  word.  George’s  art 
is  preeminently  an  art  of  the  individual 
word.  In  the  Blatter  fiir  die  Kunst,  the 
special  organ  of  this  group  of  poets,  it  is 
stated  that  they  are  concerned  with  separat¬ 
ing  the  word  from  its  common  everyday  en¬ 
vironment  and  lifting  it  into  a  “radiant 
sphere.’’  The  sound  is  with  these  formalists 


often  more  important  than  the  sense.  The 
effect  is  obtained  by  a  carefully  considered 
choice  and  grouping  of  consonants  and 
vowels  without  assistance  of  the  meaning. 
This  second  method  of  translating  would 
then  often  result  in  a  complete  change  of 
thought  and  imagery.  The  poetic  task 
would  be  to  reproduce  the  mood  of  the  orig¬ 
inal,  to  create  new  sounds  and  forms  and 
images  equal  in  spiritual  value  to  those  of 
the  original.  This  method  would  be  more 
closely  related  to  the  processes  of  the  poet, 
for  the  word,  the  form,  the  sound  gave  the 
thought,  determined  the  content. 

There  were  in  the  class  two  girls  who  had 
gained  a  reputation  as  college  poets.  One 
of  them  had  presented  a  version  very  similar 
to  the  teacher’s.  The  other  had  proceeded 
more  freely.  This  was  the  poem  to  which 
the  judges  decided  to  give  an  “A’’: - 

Death-doom  lies  on  the  park.  Come  see — 

Dim,  distant  shores  beneath  a  glimmering  haze; 
The  unexpected  blue-flecked  chastity 

Of  clouds  on  ponds  and  palette-crowded  ways. 

There  take  the  deepening  yellow  and  the  velvet 
gray 

Of  boxwood  and  of  birch  .  .  .  winds  hardly 
breathe: 

Last  roses  bow  before  their  fated  day — 

Release  them,  kiss  them,  bind  a  full-toned 
wreath. 

That  wandering  purple  vine, — that,  too,  pluck 
down, — 

These  asters  for  the  last  toll  lingering; 

And  should  you  see  green  tint  one  living  thing — 
Embalm  it  gently  in  autumnal  brown. 

This  poem  illustrated  better  than  the 
teacher’s  attempted  revision  the  second 
method  of  translating.  It  could  not  be 
called  a  complete  success,  but  it  was  voted  a 
great  improvement  and  an  interesting  il¬ 
lustration — the  rhyme  especially  seemed  to 
be  welcomed.  Different  formal  elements 
had  been  preserved  and  some  had  been  neg¬ 
lected.  The  metre,  which  is  always  very 
regular  in  all  of  George’s  poems,  had  become 
very  irregular  in  this  English  poem;  the 
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first  verse  was  a  foot  too  short  and  the  fifth 
a  foot  too  long.  Often,  too,  the  stronger 
word  was  sacrificed  for  the  pattern  of  verse 
and  stanza.  Individual  words  and  phrases 
were  criticized  from  this  point  of  view;  other 
very  fortunate  and  original  phrases  were 
pointed  out.  It  seemed  to  the  judges,  i.e. 
the  students,  that  in  the  first  verse  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  words  was  very  fortunate. 
The  German  schau  is  so  much  stronger  and 
connotes  an  act  so  much  deeper  than  the 
English  “see”  or  the  German  sieh,  and  the 
combination  of  the  two  verbs  “come  see” 
seemed  to  strengthen  the  end  of  that  verse. 
And  the  first  part  of  the  verse  gave  a  strong 
key  note  which,  when  comparing  the  whole 
with  the  original,  might  atone  for  a  weakness 
elsewhere.  The  same  general  criticism  was 
made  of  this  translation  as  of  all  the  others — 
the  colors  and  the  tone  were  too  light,  too 
high. 

The  poem  to  which  was  awarded  an  honor¬ 
able  mention  was  no  doubt  also  inspired  by 
George,  at  least  the  German  poem  and  the 
class  assignment  were  the  occasion  of  the 
inspiration.  But  it  was  stamped  with  a 
thorough  disdain  for  the  German.  Or  had 
this  student  accepted  too  conscientiously  the 
teacher’s  statement  “to  let  the  original 
inspire  a  new  poem”.'^  He  produced  a  new 
poem,  in  many  ways  a  lovely  little  poem : 

Let  us  linger  a  moment  here,  my  love, 

Where  the  death  doomed  flowers  are, 

For  the  scented  roses  bloom  near,  my  love. 

And  all  that  is  drab  is  far. 

Oh  the  wind  is  soft,  and  its  sigh,  my  love. 

Is  a  thing  both  sweet  and  rare. 

And  tenderly  blue  is  the  sky,  my  love. 

And  the  fields  are  sweetly  fair. 


Come,  gather  the  roses  you  see,  my  love, 

And  kiss  them  ere  yet  you  weave 
A  garland  of  fragrance  for  me,  my  love. 

To  remember  when  we  leave — 

For  the  beauty  of  autumn  will  fade,  my  love. 
The  flowers  will  fade  away. 

The  sunshine  will  change  into  shade,  my  love. 
And  night  will  usurp  the  day. 

This  was  a  brilliant  illustration  of  how  not 
to  translate,  but  to  the  chagrin  of  the  teacher 
it  was  enjoyed  by  a  few  members  of  the  class 
not  only  more  than  the  other  translations 
but  even  more  than  Stefan  George’s  poem. 
It  was  as  unlike  Stefan  George  as  a  poem 
could  well  be,  but  this  student  had  always 
liked  Liliencron  better  than  any  of  the  mod¬ 
erns  the  class  had  been  reading,  and  as  the 
teacher  also  liked  Liliencron  better  than 
George,  he  did  not  feel  like  objecting  to  the 
“honorable  mention.” 

Even  when  studying  poetry  the  teacher 
must  welcome  the  humorous  accidents  that 
will  make  his  work  ever  enjoyable  and  will 
keep  him  young  and  helpful.  There  were 
many  such  accidents  in  this  recitation — too 
many  to  record.  For  we  have  not  given  an 
account  of  the  five  translators  who  receive  a 
passing  grade  as  encouragement  for  future 
endeavors.  To  one  of  these  weaker  poets 
was  extended  a  vote  of  thanks  for  affording 
some  relaxation  from  a  serious  task.  This 
poet  had  translated  the  German  words 
W eiher  and  bunt  by  the  first  words  he  found 
in  the  dictionary,  and  had  rendered  the 
fourth  verse: 

Illuminates  the  fish-pond  and  the  variegated 
paths. 

The  love  song  had  afforded  some  relief, 
but  the  fish  pond  was  a  source  of  deep  re¬ 
freshment. 


OUR  FOOLISH  VACATIONS 

Charles  W.  Henry 


[From  the  president  of  the  Polytechnic  School,  Maryville.  Tennessee,  comes  this  indictment  of 
country-school  arrangements  for  the  education  of  city  dwellers.] 


WE  ARE  a  prosperous  people.  No 
people  on  the  earth  have  excelled  us 
in  very  many  things  in  the  past, 
yet  we  are  using  many  terms  and  doing  many 
things  by  force  of  habit  that  have  long  since 
become  obsolete.  We  use  the  word  “manu¬ 
facture”  for  all  articles  that  are  made  regard¬ 
less  of  the  fact  that  very,  very  few  of  them 
are  hand-made.  This  word  is  a  combination 
of  two  Latin  words:  3fanM  meaning  by  hand, 
and  facere  meaning  to  make;  hence  the  word 
“manufacture”  means  hand-made  or  to 
make  by  hand.  How  few  articles  of  to-day 
are  hand  made,  yet  by  habit  we  continue  to 
use  the  term  “manufacture.” 

In  one  of  our  most  important  fields  of 
labor,  we  are  still  following  the  customs  of 
our  forefathers;  namely,  in  our  annual  allot¬ 
ment  of  time  given  to  education.  There  was 
a  time  when  almost  all  our  population  was 
rural  and  on  account  of  the  crude  imple¬ 
ments  of  farming  it  seemed  necessary  that  the 
school  term  begin  at  a  certain  time  and  close 
at  a  certain  period,  allowing  the  children 
five,  six,  or  seven  months  of  schooling  to  the 
year.  With  all  of  our  modern  machinery 
and  scientific  farming  we  are  still  cheating 
the  boys  and  girls  of  the  rural  districts 
out  of  much  time  each  year  that  should  be 
devoted  to  their  education. 

But  this  is  not  the  saddest  part  of  our 
educational  program.  We  are  becoming 
more  and  more  an  urban  people,  and  seem 
to  have  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  youths  who  live 
in  our  cities  and  towns,  and  are  not  as  highly 
favored  as  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  rural 
districts,  who  have  a  program  that  keeps 
them  busy  in  things  worth  while  during  the 
summer  months. 

There  are  tens  of  thousands  of  parents  who 


live  in  our  cities  and  towns,  who  at  this 
season  of  the  year  are  worrying  about  what 
they  will  give  their  sons  and  daughters  to 
do  during  June,  July,  and  August  that  will 
keep  them  so  occupied  that  they  will  not  be 
retarded  in  their  physical,  intellectual,  and 
spiritual  development  during  the  long  vaca¬ 
tion  period  of  three  months,  which  is  no 
longer  necessary,  but  is  uncalled  for,  out-of- 
date,  and  is  proving  to  be  one  of  the  curses 
of  the  age,  particularly  to  the  youths  of  our 
cities  and  towns. 

This  is  bad  enough,  but  it  is  far  from  being 
the  worst  thing  about  our  educational  sys¬ 
tem;  for  when  fathers  and  mothers  are  in¬ 
terested  to  the  extent  that  they  will  be  will¬ 
ing  to  worry  about  their  children’s  welfare 
they  will  generally  arrange  a  program  of  their 
own  or  take  advantage  of  a  wholesome  pro¬ 
gram  that  has  been  arranged  by  someone 
else.  But  the  saddest  thing  of  the  whole 
program  is  that  there  are  tens  of  thousands 
of  parents  in  this  land  that  are  willfully  or 
carelessly  dumping  the  responsibility  of  the 
child’s  physical  and  intellectual  develop¬ 
ment  entirely  on  to  the  day  school,  and  have 
shifted  the  responsibility  of  the  child’s  moral 
and  spiritual  growth  on  to  the  Sabbath 
School  and  Church.  One  of  the  saddest 
things  that  comes  into  the  life  of  a  real 
teacher  is  the  fact  that  after  nine  months  of 
conscientious,  faithful,  painstaking  work  she 
sees  him  go  forth  a  bigger,  keener,  and  better 
youth  in  whom  she  has  great  hopes,  but  on 
the  following  September  he  comes  back  to 
her  stunted  physically,  intellectually,  and 
morally.  Why  all  this?  Because  years  and 
years  ago,  when  we  were  a  rural  people, 
there  seemed  to  be  an  absolute  need  of  a 
long  vacation,  but  now  since  a  great  portion 
of  our  people  are  living  in  the  cities  and 
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towns  there  is  no  need  for  this  three  months 
of  idleness  but  we  have  not  had  the  initiative, 
as  educators,  to  cut  loose  from  the  trodden 
paths  of  bygone  days.  No  teacher  can 
remain  a  real  teacher  and  loaf  three  months 
out  of  the  twelve.  If  it  is  an  impossibility 
for  the  adult  educator,  is  it  not  all  the 
more  an  impossibility  for  the  adolescent 
pupil  to  loaf  three  months  out  of  twelve 
and  become  the  citizen  that  tomorrow  will 
demand? 

The  time  is  not  far  in  the  distance  when 
we  shall  have  from  forty-six  to  forty-eight 
weeks  of  school  to  the  year,  and  six  days  of 
school  to  the  week,  but  shorter  hours  possibly 
to  the  day  and  a  more  varied  program. 
This  program  will  not  come  about  because 
the  people  clamor  for  it,  but  because  the 
social,  economic,  and  moral  conditions  de¬ 
mand  it.  The  home  life  and  its  environ¬ 
ments,  on  an  average,  are  not  as  conducive 
to  the  development  of  as  stalwart  a  citizen¬ 
ship  as  in  years  gone  by,  when  the  family 
were  at  home  almost  every  night  in  the  week, 
gathered  around  the  fireside,  and  each  one 
had  a  personal  interest  in  the  others’  welfare 
and  took  time  to  show  it.  Those  were  the 
kind  of  Home-Fires  that  burned  into  the 
very  souls  of  the  youth  of  America,  those 
great  outstanding,  fundamental  principles 
of  manhood  and  womanhood  that  have  en¬ 
abled  the  United  States  to  take  her  place  in 
the  forefront  of  the  civilized  nations  of  the 
world;  and  if  our  educational  programs  are 
not  so  re-arranged  as  to  meet  this  general 
break-down  of  the  home,  I  am  convinced  that 
by  the  end  of  the  twentieth  century  we  shall 
not  be  occupying  so  exalted  a  position  as 
we  were  at  the  beginning  of  this  century. 

The  history  of  nations  teaches  us  that  as 
the  home  life  becomes  demoralized,  it  is 
only  a  question  of  time  until  the  national 
life  becomes  decadent,  which  in  turn  results 
in  chaos.  This  has  been  true  with  other 
nations.  Shall  we  be  the  exception  to  the 
rule  ?  No,  not  unless  we  find  the  remedy  and 
apply  it.  But  I  am  an  optimist.  I  think 
the  public  is  already  cognizant  of  our  error, 
in  that  within  the  last  few  months  it  seems 


that  our  leading  newspapers  and  magazines 
have  given  unusual  emphasis  and  prominence 
to  articles  on  Christian  education  and  ethical 
instruction.  Years  ago  a  prominent  educator 
said:  “We  send  the  whole  boy  to  school  and 
educate  only  a  part  of  him.’’  To-day,  we 
send  the  whole  boy  and  girl  to  school,  and 
educate  only  a  part  of  them,  part  of  the  time, 
and  to  an  alarming  extent  we  lose  the  whole 
boy  and  girl  during  the  interim. 

It  has  been  the  pleasure  and  privilege  of 
the  writer  to  have  spent  almost  a  quarter  of 
a  century  as  the  head  of  a  small  Christian 
boarding  and  day  school,  which  institution 
has  had  students  from  almost  every  state  in 
the  nation  and  from  many  foreign  countries. 
He  has  been  intensely  interested  in  prepara¬ 
tory  and  high  school  education  all  these  years 
and  has  tried  to  make  a  careful  study  of  the 
results  of  the  various  programs  of  education 
during  this  time.  The  following  observa¬ 
tions  have  impressed  themselves  upon  him 
and  are  the  cause  of  this  article : 

First:  He  has  known  of  more  young  people 
stepping  aside  in  life  during  the  three  months 
of  vacation,  than  during  the  nine  months  of 
school. 

Second:  He  has  observed  that  more  young 
people  with  whom  he  has  had  dealings  get 
in  trouble  during  the  week-end  vacation, 
from  Friday  afternoon  to  Monday  morning, 
than  during  the  five  school  days. 

Third:  He  has  had  scores  and  scores  of 
young  people  come  to  him  and  confidentially 
relate  their  difficulties  to  him,  and  he  has 
been  impressed  with  the  fact  that  almost 
all  of  them  occurred  between  three  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon  and  eight  o’clock  next 
morning.  Very  few  occurring  during  school 
hours. 

If  the  manhood  and  womanhood  of  to¬ 
morrow  are  going  to  be  conserved  and  edu¬ 
cated  for  the  most  useful  service  that  it  is 
possible  for  them  to  render,  we  must  re¬ 
arrange  our  educational  and  home-life  pro¬ 
grams  of  to-day  so  that  they  will  take  care 
of  the  whole  boy  and  the  whole  girl,  for  the 
whole  year,  during  the  whole  period  of  ado¬ 
lescence. 


WE  MUST  TAKE  HIGHER  GROUND 

W.  B.  Smith,  M.D. 


[To  any  one  who  studies  the  programs  of  educational  conventions  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
present  urge  toward  making  the  schools  push  harder  for  social  advancement.  The  author  of  this 
inspiring  appeal  is  a  native  Californian,  educated  at  Berkeley  and  Chicago,  a  physician,  a  justice  of 
the  peace,  a  plain  citizen  who  sits  under  his  fig  tree  in  Kern  County  and  thinks.] 


IF  BY  education  we  mean  cultivation 
of  the  intellect  until  the  mind  of  a  man 
has  a  high  speed  and  keen  cutting  tool 
for  dealing  with  the  conditions  and  facts  of 
modern  life,  then  it  is  apparent  to  every  man 
that  thinks  at  all  that  present-day  education 
is  falling  far  short  of  its  high  destiny.  If 
it  be  possible  to  pass  in  review  some  of  the 
departments  of  our  national  life  and  pick  out 
some  of  the  most  glaring  needs  of  adaptation 
of  educational  leadership  to  the  facts  of  daily 
living,  it  should  be  helpful  and  well  worth 
while. 

As  a  postulate  on  which  to  base  our  exam¬ 
ination  and  our  argument  it  will  be  assumed 
as  a  fact  that  the  honest  moral  educational 
leadership  in  this  country  is  working  toward 
an  ideal  which,  as  time  goes  on,  shall  so 
adapt  man  to  his  surroundings  as  to  make 
him  finally  entirely  free  of  any  restraints 
except  that  of  his  own  mind,  heart,  and 
conscience.  If  this  be  not  the  acknowledged 
ideal  toward  which  education  is  working  it  is 
a  makeshift  and  insufficient  for  this  day  and 
hour.  Just  as  perfection  of  character  is 
the  ideal  toward  which  Christianity  always 
points,  so  perfect  adaptation  of  the  daily 
man  to  his  daily  environment  is  the  ideal 
toward  which  a  worthwhile  education  should 
consciously  point.  In  so  far  as  this  ideal  is 
distant  ahead  just  so  far  do  we  fall  short  of  an 
attainment  of  that  perfection  which  should 
be  the  ultimate  goal  of  every  worthwhile 
human  institution. 

Conditions  of  life  and  of  social  conscious¬ 
ness  are  changing  so  rapidly  every  day  and 
week  and  month  and  year  that  the  ordinary 
hard-working  man  or  woman  has  a  hard 
time  even  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  pro¬ 


cession,  to  say  nothing  of  holding  a  place  in 
the  front  ranks  of  the  column.  Yet  it  is  a 
theory  of  a  good  many  thinking  men  that 
human  hands  and  brains  never  can  or  will 
produce  tools  and  agencies  of  living  that 
human  minds  and  hearts  and  souls  cannot 
control  and  use  to  the  ultimate  betterment 
of  the  species.  In  other  words  Nature  is  not 
a  wanton  destructionist.  She  may  make  the 
conditions  of  a  crowded  environment  hard 
for  the  individual  but  she  would  defeat  her 
own  ends  if  she  allowed  a  vicious  circuit 
eventually  to  destroy  that  which  she  has  pro¬ 
duced  in  living  matter.  The  law  of  the  sur¬ 
vival  of  the  fittest  will  continue  to  operate 
whether  we  like  it  or  not. 

The  lessons  of  recorded  history,  and  with 
ever  increasing  emphasis  in  these  last  few 
years,  teach  us  that  the  law  of  the  survival 
of  the  fittest  has  been  misapplied  by  the 
human  species.  If  this  misapplication  is  not 
corrected  it  will  eventuate  in  such  heat  and 
struggle  in  the  crowding  of  populations  in 
the  future  that  life  to  a  thinking  man  will  be¬ 
come  a  horror  and  a  cruel  mistake.  This 
law  as  applied  to  the  lower  forms  of  life  cer¬ 
tainly  operates  most  powerfully  in  its  phys¬ 
ical  application.  Dog  eat  dog  becomes  truer 
and  truer  as  we  go  down  the  scale  of  animate 
life.  As  we  come  up  that  scale  the  mental 
coefficient  in  the  struggle,  this  Fight  to 
Live,  becomes  the  more  dominant  factor. 
To  allow  fully  for  accommodation  and  ad¬ 
justment  of  man  to  his  environment  in  the 
future  that  law  must  ultimately  be  entirely 
reapplied  and  the  true  emphasis  put  upon 
the  mental  and  spiritual  side  of  life. 

The  best  man,  morally  and  intellectually, 
should  be  actually  the  fittest  man  to  survive. 
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Basic  human  nature  cannot  and  will  not 
change  so  long  as  it  continues  to  live  in  the 
natural  environments  of  this  earth  on  which 
it  has  endured  to  the  present  day.  Any 
program  of  education  that  goes  contrary 
to  this  fact  will  ultimately  die  and  wither 
away,  because  it  will  go  contrary  to  law  and 
Nature.  Man  may  think  himself  into  some 
starry  realm  of  eternal  bliss  but  his  feet  stay 
right  here  on  Old  Mother  Earth  just  the 
same.  No  flaming  chariot  will  sweep  down 
from  that  realm  and  translate  this  physical 
body  from  off  the  earth  from  which  it  sprang. 
It  is  utter  nonsense  to  deny  the  physical 
facts  of  life  if  it  is  true  that  consciousness 
survives  only  so  long  as  the  proper  amounts 
of  food,  heat,  and  moisture  are  the  sine  qua 
non  of  that  survival.  We  must  come  speed¬ 
ily  to  realize  that  that  man  only  is  a  moral 
man  who  will  face  the  facts  of  life  squarely 
and  honestly,  and  that  that  man  only  is  an 
intellectual  man  who  sees  clearly  that  the 
development  of  a  comprehensive  spirit  or 
soul  or  mind  (character)  is  the  only  legitimate 
excuse  and  reason  for  human  existence. 
If  this  were  not  absolutely  true  then  the 
brute  form  of  life  would  be  the  truer  and 
more  logical  and  therefore  the  higher  type  of 
life. 

The  theory  and  practice  of  negation  of  the 
hard  facts  of  the  teeming  world  about  us  is 
not  a  viable  philosophy.  If  allowed  to  pro¬ 
ceed  as  a  mental  attitude  and  way  of  life  it 
will  inevitably  destroy  its  votaries.  The 
law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  does  not 
work  negatively,  it  works  positively  and 
implacably.  Humanity  today  is  subject 
to  the  same  physical  limitations  that  it 
started  with,  food  and  heat  and  moisture  are 
the  essentials  of  existence.  The  struggle  to 
survive  under  these  limitations  are  compli¬ 
cated  today  by  thecrowding  of  the  individual 
in  the  social  mass.  This  crowding  and  in¬ 
tensification  of  the  struggle  will  inevitably 
continue  to  become  more  irksome  as  time 
goes  on  because  we  are  increasing  the  average 
“life  expectancy”  of  the  individual.  This 
is  a  fact  that  cannot  be  denied  nor  gainsaid 
nor  neglected  in  the  education  of  the  future. 
To  what,  then,  does  this  fact  point? 


The  immediate  necessity  is  for  a  new 
definition  of  the  word,  “fittest”  or  best, 
and  a  transfer  of  the  vital  emphasis  of 
the  law  of  survival  from  the  brute  physical 
to  the  man  intellectual.  This  is  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  education  before  this  generation. 
If  we  do  not  face  the  problem  fairly  and 
honestly  it  is  inevitable  that  the  coming  gen¬ 
eration  will  be  driven  into  wars  of  such  hor¬ 
ror  and  mass  destructiveness  that  our  type  of 
civilization  will  disappear  from  the  face  of 
the  earth.  There  are  indications  every  day 
that  the  world  in  part  realizes  this  fact. 
Witness  the  reported  payment  of  a  million 
and  a  half  dollars  for  the  rights  in  a  “de¬ 
structive  ray”;  the  promise  of  a  lethal  gas  so 
destructive  and  widespread  as  to  blot  out 
whole  cities  and  countrysides  at  one  over¬ 
sweep  of  an  airplane  fleet.  Witness  these 
and  other  facts  and  popular  fancies  on  the 
side  of  the  brute  physical.  On  the  side  of  the 
man  intellectual,  witness  the  four  or  five 
measures  in  Congress  for  taking  the  profit 
out  of  war,  for  conscripting  wealth  and  prop¬ 
erty  as  well  as  man  power  in  time  of  war, 
the  organized  efforts  to  arouse  and  direct 
public  opinion  and  sentiment  toward  the 
actual  establishment  of  some  guarantee  of 
peace  in  the  world.  These  are  witnesses  to 
the  fact  that  human  consciousness  is  awak¬ 
ening  to  the  realization  that  we  are  at  the 
dividing  of  the  ways. 

But  the  great  danger  is  that  politics  of  a 
national  or  party  flavor,  or  religious  sectari¬ 
anism,  or  social  caste,  will  attempt  to  guide 
and  control  this  awakening  consciousness 
and  direct  humanity  into  other  than  the 
straight  and  narrow  way.  Moral  intelligent 
educational  leadership  alone  can  be  depended 
upon  to  work  toward  the  great  universal  ends 
of  a  true  and  comprehensive  racial  social 
consciousness.  The  mechanism  and  the 
leadership  must  be  developed  here  in  these 
United  States  of  America.  A  wonder¬ 
working  Providence  placed  the  Atlantic 
between  us  and  the  divided  purposes  of 
Europe,  and  the  Pacific  between  us  and  the 
mass  sluggishness  of  the  Orient.  We  have 
a  helpful,  intelligent,  and  progressiv’e  neigh¬ 
bor  to  our  north  and  a  neighbor  on  the 
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south  rendered  impotent  by  the  ignorance  of 
her  masses  and  the  insecurity  of  her  own 
internal  unification.  The  leadership  of  an 
educational  plan  to  redefine  and  reapply  the 
law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  belongs  def¬ 
initely  and  conclusively  to  the  United  States 
of  America.  Once  this  leadership  is  assumed 
and  a  working  plan  devised  Canada  and  the 
white  parts  of  the  British  Empire  will  gladly 
follow  that  lead.  With  a  common  bond  and 
purpose  established  in  the  white  race  to  that 
extent,  the  other  branches  of  that  race  would 
inevitably  awake  to  the  necessity  of  co¬ 
operation  toward  the  common  good  of 
humanity. 

It  is  a  truism  that  the  individual  should  be 
entirely  free  to  develop  along  his  own  special 
lines  until  that  freedom  begins  to  encroach 
upon  the  freedom  of  his  fellows.  The 
brutally  forceful  man  will  resent  and  oppose 
restriction  for  any  reason  depending  on  the 
rights  of  others,  hence  society  delegates 
legal  restraint  to  its  policing  force.  The 
morally  and  intellectually  fit  man  will 
frankly  agree  that  if  there  is  not  enough  of 
earth’s  resources  and  materials  for  all,  he 
and  all  alike  must  suffer  diminished  goods 
and  benefits.  We  have  an  appalling  body  of 
young  men  developing  in  this  liberal  country 
who  are  disregarding  this  maxim  and  are  tak¬ 
ing  criminally  and  forcibly  of  the  goods  and 
chattels  of  society  for  their  own  use  and 
pleasure.  This  is  certainly  a  matter  of 
faulty  education.  It  is  a  manifestation  of 
that  spirit  that  announces  itself  from  the 
mouth  of  a  recent  train  robber,  “We  will 
take  that  soldier’s  bonus  now,  and  we  will 
take  it  in  cash.’’  If  unchecked  and  untaught 
the  human  mass  will  go  the  way  of  the  brute. 
But  we  well  know  that  the  brute  law  of  sur¬ 
vival  is  a  welter  of  blood  and  destruction  of 
all  that  makes  life  worth  living.  Therefore 
the  minority  of  practical  idealists  must  band 
together  for  the  common  good  and  furnish 
the  leadership  that  is  essential  to  progress. 

This  is  not  such  a  hopeless  task  as  one 
might  think  at  first  glance.  For  we  well 
know  that  with  all  the  brute  inheritances  in 
man,  every  one  of  the  species  who  is  not  an 
idiot  or  a  moron  has  some  capacity  for 


mental  and  spiritual  idealism  within  his 
consciousness.  At  a  touch  it  springs  into 
flaring  life.  Religion  is  built  upon  the  theory 
and  the  knowledge  that  a  man  can  be  reborn 
into  spiritual  dominance  overnight  or  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye.  This  is  not  a  faney — it 
is  a  fact.  It  is  a  further  fact  that  all  progress 
in  practical  idealism  in  the  human  race  has 
come  under  the  leadership  and  teaching  of 
great  “  Human  Beacon-Lights.  ”  In  ancient 
times  the  names  of  these  clear  human  il- 
luminants  point  the  lesson,  Virgil,  Socrates, 
Plato,  Aristotle,  Jesus  of  Nazareth;  and  in 
more  modern  times  Shakespeare,  Dante, 
Columbus,  Pasteur,  Washington,  and  Lin¬ 
coln — all  have  struck  the  rock  of  physical 
fact  and  brought  forth  gushing  streams 
of  mental  and  spiritual  awakening  in  the 
world  of  men.  Even  under  the  restriction 
of  the  mechanical  means  of  communication 
and  dissemination  of  information,  under  such 
leadership,  the  results  are  apparent  to  any 
one  who  stops  to  read  history.  The  stream 
of  intelligent  practical  idealism  has  slowly 
but  surely  developed  in  the  human  heart. 
Today  we  have  a  bewildering  wealth  of  me¬ 
chanical  devices,  for  distributing  knowledge 
almost  over  night.  Today  the  world  has 
shrunk  to  a  veritable  village  commons.  We 
stand  on  our  own  doorstep  or  sit  at  our  own 
fireside  and  our  mental  vision  takes  in  the 
whole  sweep  of  daily  events  of  the  earth. 
Isolation  is  now  and  forever  destroyed  and 
we  are  now  living  in  a  community  of  inter¬ 
dependent  neighbors,  whether  we  care  to  ad¬ 
mit  the  fact  or  not. 

Today  also  the  world  of  intelligent  moral 
men  and  women  is  not  limited  to  one  or  two 
single  great  lights.  There  is  a  wealth  of 
leadership  available  such  as  the  world  never 
knew  before.  Any  man  who  reads  and 
thinks  at  all  can  sit  you  down  and  name 
dozens  of  men  and  women  living  today  who 
are  recognized  as  great  in  heart  and  mind  and 
soul  and  well  fit  to  take  their  proper  place 
and  authority  in  a  true  and  vigorous  and  in¬ 
telligent  educational  program  to  guide  the 
heads  and  hearts,  not  of  small  portions  of 
the  men  of  earth,  but  of  the  great  masses  of 
humanity  in  numbers  corresponding  to  the 
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mechanical  tools  now  available  for  the  task. 
When  this  leadership  does  coalesce  and 
stands  out  boldly  for  a  world-reapplication 
of  that  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest, 
there  will  be  such  a  revival  of  the  life  of  the 
mind  in  the  world  that  humanity  will  have 
stepped  out  into  a  new  era  of  history  and 
progress. 

As  long  as  there  were  in  the  temperate 
climates  wide  spaces  and  unpeopled  wastes 
of  fertile  lands,  the  individual  seeking  free¬ 
dom  of  action  and  self-determination  could 
take  himself  and  his  dependents  out  into 
such  spaces — but  now  the  last  frontier  in 
America  is  gone,  and  even  the  arid  spaces  are 
being  peopled  as  fast  as  water  can  be  secured 
to  support  life.  The  Nordic  races  are  in¬ 
herently  a  pioneer  and  conquering  people. 
But  the  day  of  individual  freedom  and  inde¬ 
pendence  is  gone  for  good,  and  this  spirit 
of  conquest  must  be  directed  into  intellectual 
fields.  Independent  clear  thinking  is  a 
matter  first  of  desire  to  know  facts  and  see 
truth  and  next  of  the  will  to  exercise  the 
brain  cells  independent  of  the  restrictions  of 
preconceived  opinions  or  sentiments  of  the 
moment.  The  power  to  do  this  is  the  clear 
fruit  of  education  of  the  highest  and  best 
type. 

It  might  be  claimed  that  this  is  all  a  matter 
of  the  individual’s  own  initiative.  But  it  is 
not.  The  activation  and  the  incentive  must 
come  to  the  ordinary  man  from  without. 
It  is  the  creative  genius  alone  who  seems  to 
generate  this  power  from  within.  The  white 
race  has  inherited  almost  a  universal  curios¬ 
ity  for  interpretation  of  the  meaning  of 
things  about  him.  This  is  a  second  reason 
why  the  initial  steps  of  a  comprehensive  pro¬ 
gram  of  adaptive  education  must  come  to  and 
through  the  white  races.  And  since  no  prog¬ 
ress  along  this  line  can  be  made  under  the 
brutal  dominance  of  modern  warfare,  the 
first  desideratum  is  a  real  educational  pro¬ 
gram  of  peace,  to  create  an  international  will 
to  peace.  In  developing  the  mechanism  and 
the  program  and  the  leadership  and  the 
personnel  of  a  department  of  international 
education  to  push  this  first  necessary  step, 
the  same  mechanism  and  the  same  personnel 


will  inevitably  be  compelled  to  undertake,  in 
its  own  good  time,  the  conduct  of  education 
in  that  greater  field  of  universal  adaptation 
of  the  daily  man  to  his  daily  environment. 
Since  this  earthly  environment  does  not 
change  in  its  broad  fundamentals  this  adap¬ 
tation  takes  on  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
factors  in  all  social  peaceful  development  of 
the  future. 

There  is  now  pending  under  the  auspices 
of  the  World  Federation  of  Education  As¬ 
sociations  a  world- wide  contest  for  the  most 
practicable  plan  of  education  for  peace. 
This  should  attract  all  those  earnest  men  and 
women  who  are  concerned  with  this  phase  of 
thought  and  action.  Yet  it  cannot  be  de¬ 
nied  that  this  country  alone  shows  a  prob¬ 
ability  for  general  public  support  of  such  a 
movement.  A  foreign  plan  not  depending 
on  leadership  and  finance  and  public  support 
from  the  United  States  is  bound  to  fail. 
There  is  apparently  no  general  public  senti¬ 
ment  for  a  real  liberalizing  education  along 
this  line  in  any  other  country  than  this. 
But  it  may  be  that  some  definite  plan  will  be 
announced  from  this  contest  that  will  give 
the  clue,  at  least,  of  a  mechanism  whereby 
this  country  can  take  the  leadership  that  is 
essential.  By  this  is  not  meant  that  a  con¬ 
ference  or  congress  of  leading  men  and 
women  of  the  world  should  be  confined  to 
representatives  of  the  United  States,  but  it 
does  mean  that  concrete  results  do  depend 
upon  factors  that  are  ready  for  awakening 
here  and  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  such 
readiness  in  any  foreign  country  today. 

If  this  be  true  then  there  are  certain  limi¬ 
tations  due  to  the  character  of  our  public 
that  must  be  considered  and  taken  into  ac¬ 
count.  Any  plan  that  can  hope  to  get  any¬ 
where  in  an  education  for  peace  in  this 
country  must  be  prepared  to  operate  under 
certain  definite  principles  and  limitations. 

1.  Persistent  and  thoroughly  consistent 
advertising  to  a  world  made  more  than  half 
indifferent  by  apparent  failure  of  such  efforts 
and  propaganda  since  the  World  War  must 
precede  and  prepare  the  way,  and  accompany 
the  steps,  of  any  plan  of  collective  educa¬ 
tional  operations  among  nations  and  races. 
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2.  Any  plan  that  may  hope  for  public 
support  in  these  United  States  must  not 
weaken  our  defensive  arm,  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  follow  Washington’s  farewell  ad¬ 
vice  and  show  to  the  world  a  “respectably 
defensive  posture.” 

3.  A  workable  plan  should  prepare  a 
mechanism  for  international  control  of  the 
increasing  competition  for  the  cheap  raw 
materials  of  commerce  and  manufacture. 
This  would  extend  our  principle  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  an  International  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission. 

4.  This  would  activate  the  international 
judicial  arm,  put  the  breath  of  life  into  the 
work  of  a  World  Court  and  would,  of  neces¬ 
sity,  require  the  enunciation  and  codification 
of  a  body  of  international  laws  under  which 
the  Court  could  render  decisions  in  cases  of 
infraction  of  such  laws.  This  is  one  of 
the  great  preliminary  constructive  steps  es¬ 
sential  to  the  work  of  any  plan  to  guarantee 
peace  in  the  world.  This  is  so  evident  as  to 
require  no  body  of  proof. 

5.  It  is  recognized  that  a  revision  of  all 
school  and  college  text  books  is  imperative 
in  all  departments  of  primary  education 
that  deal  with  men’s  relationships  and  col¬ 
lective  social  activities.  This  must  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  to  assure  the  coming  genera¬ 
tions  of  a  determination  to  preserve  any 
system  of  peaceful  collective  operations 
among  states  and  nations.^ 

Keeping  these  restrictions  in  mind  let  us 
imagine  that  such  an  International  Council 
of  Education  had  been  established  with  a 
proper  representation  from  each  nation  that 
is  willing  to  cooperate  in  the  plan.  What 
could  be  hoped  for  as  results  from  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  such  a  body  that  would  be  ade¬ 
quately  financed  by  private  subscriptions 
and  by  governmental  allotments?  A  con¬ 
sistent  working  of  the  pocketbook  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  must  be  undertaken  to  furnish  the  huge 
sums  necessary  every  year  for  such  a  work 
and  to  finance  the  army  of  employees  of 
such  a  department  of  education.  But  if 
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there  is  sufficient  hunger  in  men’s  hearts  to 
make  a  start  worth  while  at  all,  sufficient 
funds  would  be  forthcoming  for  a  definite 
start  of  the  work.  Then  the  mechanism 
itself  must  be  depended  upon  to  adver¬ 
tise  its  needs  so  thoroughly  that  future 
budgets  would  be  met  as  they  are  made 
public. 

With  the  start  made  as  indicated  the  first 
definite  result  to  be  expected  would  be  an 
extension  of  the  feeling  of  conscious  neigh¬ 
borliness  that  now  does  exist  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States  to  the  other  white 
parts  of  the  British  Empire.  The  history 
of  the  past  ten  years  and  the  dangers  within 
and  without  the  British  Empire  would 
operate  to  swing  these  people  into  line  as 
soon  as  our  policy  and  plan  were  announced. 
Advantage  would  be  taken  of  every  trait  of 
human  nature  and  every  quirk  of  sentiment 
and  idealism  that  leads  in  the  direction  in¬ 
dicated.  This  first  step  would  not  be  long 
of  accomplishment  because  the  seed  bed  is 
well  prepared  already.  This  much  accom¬ 
plished,  the  other  intelligent  nations  of  the 
world  would  be  gradually  brought  into 
the  bond  of  understanding  and  sympathy. 
This  would  be  the  first  possible  and  hopeful 
guarantee  of  peace  in  the  world,  and  it 
would  be  a  long  step  in  the  right  direction 
even  to  extend  the  good-will  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States  to  the  rest  of  the  white 
parts  of  the  British  Empire. 

In  any  systematic  attempt  to  understand 
and  control  the  competition  in  raw  materials, 
seasonal  facts  and  data  would  speedily  be 
accumulated  that  would  enable  the  agricul¬ 
turist  the  world  over  to  plan  his  crops  in  such 
a  fashion  as  to  take  advantage  of  the  world 
conditions  and  relations  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand.  It  should  be  possible  to  control  glut 
of  the  markets  of  the  world,  and,  with  a  fair 
return  for  labor  and  investment  assured, 
friction  and  brute  struggle  to  survive  in  this 
field  would  be  relieved.  The  struggle  could 
be  gradually  directed  into  a  more  intellectual 
sphere  where  cheapening  and  improvement 
of  methods  of  crop  production  would  gradu¬ 
ally  lift  the  farming  class  as  a  whole  out  of 
the  desperate  drudgery  that  is  often  the 
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portion  of  the  man  with  the  hoe.  This  would 
be  another  effective  step  forward  in  the 
education  of  the  man  for  a  more  perfect 
adaptation  to  his  environment. 

But  one  argument  or  illustration  need  be 
given  in  consideration  of  the  logic  of  the 
restriction  numbered  2  above,  a  “respectably 
defensive  posture  ”  within  the  national  bor¬ 
ders.  It  is  an  historic  fact  that  the  little 
Republic  of  Switzerland  is  the  most  de¬ 
terminedly  peaceful  political  division  in  all 
Europe.  Yet  her  citizen  army  is  so  com¬ 
prehensive  and  so  well  organized  and 
equipped  that  she  was  able  to  mobilize 
300,000  first-line  men  and  have  them  on  her 
borders  before  Germany  could  mobilize  for 
action  in  the  late  war.  This  is  said  to  be 
the  determining  factor  that  caused  Germany 
to  go  through  Belgium  instead  of  Switzer¬ 
land.  This  posture  of  defense  is  logical,  is 
effectual,  and  is  the  only  policy  within  the 
national  borders  that  can  be  relied  upon  to 
prevent  encroachment  from  without.  This 
must  be  considered  imperative  until  such 
time  in  the  distant  future  as  education  for 


peace  shall  have  accomplished  a  world-wide 
redefinition  of  the  phrase,  “survival  of  the 
fittest.” 

The  world  is  now  overflowing  with  con¬ 
flicting  nationalisms.  Under  education  for 
peace  that  becomes  effective;  under  further 
control  of  famine  and  plague  and  other  peace¬ 
time  destructive  agencies;  under  further  in¬ 
crease  of  the  average  “life  expectancy”  of 
the  ordinary  man,  the  populations  of  the 
earth  will  increase  by  leaps  and  bounds  in 
the  next  few  generations.  Under  fair  as¬ 
surance  of  life  and  civil  protection  the  more 
ignorant  and  less  cultured  people  will  in¬ 
evitably  increase  in  numbers  more  rapidly 
than  those  of  higher  intelligence.  This  cer¬ 
tainty  of  past  experience  gives  weight  to  the 
thought  of  war  as  a  “biologic  necessity.” 
Under  our  present  conception  of  the  phrase 
“survival  of  the  fittest”  this  physical  crowd¬ 
ing  of  populations  would  cause  a  steady 
growth  of  national  friction.  That  we  trans¬ 
fer  the  struggle  to  intellectual  survival  and 
develop  effective  cooperation  is  the  great 
enduring  problem  of  the  future. 


Our  country  has  not  given  us  birth  or  educated  us  under  her  law,  as  if  she  expected  no 
succor  from  us;  or,  that  seeking  to  administer  to  our  convenience  only,  she  might  afford  a 
safe  retreat  for  the  indulgence  of  our  ease,  or  a  peaceful  asylum  for  our  indolence;  but  that 
she  might  hold  in  pledge  the  various  and  most  exalted  powers  of  our  mind,  our  genius,  and 
our  judgment  for  her  own  benefit,  and  that  she  might  leave  for  our  private  use  such  por¬ 
tions  only  as  might  be  spared  for  that  purpose. 


■Cicero. 


WHAT  THE  LAYMAN  THINKS  OF  HIS  SCHOOLS 

A  Monthly  Review  by  the  Editor 

The  E\ffect  of  the  Rush  to  College.  This  is  It  is  largely  in  the  professional  schools  that 
from  the  Boston  Transcript:  sharp  distinctions  exist. 

“The  customary  late  summer  announce-  “But,  for  all  that,  the  huge  enrollments 
ment  that  candidates  for  the  football  team  of  these  later  years  are  not  without  their 
are  expected  to  report  on  this  or  that  date  ill  eflFects.  Mass  education,  the  counter- 
is  not  the  only  indication  that  another  part  of  industry’s  quantity  production,  has 
college  year  is  soon  to  begin.  An  even  served  to  depress  scholarship.  Instead  of 
surer  sign  is  the  word  from  all  parts  of  approaching  the  ideal  of  good  instructors 
the  country  that  enrollment  lists  have  al-  and  small  classes,  we  are  getting  farther 
ready  been  closed  and  that  freshman  and  farther  away  from  it.  Not  only  have 
classes  in  all  likehood  will  be  the  largest  sections  been  increased  in  size,  but  the 
in  history.  Thus  is  the  post-war  record  demand  for  teachers  is  so  much  greater 
maintained  untarnished.  Every  year  since  than  the  supply  that  many  men  of  in- 
1918  has  seen  a  steady  increase  in  the  ferior  qualifications  have  found  it  easy  to 
number  of  young  men  and  women  in  search  win  faculty  positions.  The  number  of  able 
of  higher  education;  every  year  has  seen  professors  is  as  large  as  ever  it  was,  but 
a  greater  strain  on  material  accommoda-  the  lower  places  from  which  the  great 
tions  and  heavier  demands  on  members  of  teachers  of  tomorrow  must  come  are  often 
the  teaching  staffs.  Many  a  college  finds  filled  by  those  who  are  fitted  by  neither 
itself  in  the  enviable  position  of  turning  temperament  nor  intellectual  ability  to 
away  students;  many  others,  notably  State  offer  courses  of  college  grade.  There  is  no 
universities,  are  prevented  from  taking  a  problem  pressing  more  insistently  for  right 
similar  course  only  by  the  fact  that  the  and  early  solution  than  that  which  follows 
law  forces  them  to  admit  every  qualified  the  shortage  of  young  instructors.  And 
candidate  and  to  trust  to  good  fortune  unless  it  is  speedily  solved  the  reputation 
and  pliant  legislatures  to  provide  the  nec-  which  American  education  enjoys  must 
essary  facilities.  surely  suffer.” 

“The  result  of  waiting  lists  and  other 

restrictions  is  not,  however,  as  sometimes  The  Subject  Painted  with  a  Different 
claimed,  to  deprive  deserving  boys  and  Brush.  Note  the  difference  between  Chi- 
girls  of  their  opportunity  to  secure  a  col-  cago’s  and  Boston’s  way  of  saying  the  same 
lege  education.  It  is  true  that  many  of  thing.  This  is  from  the  lakeside  city’s 
these  stifdents  do  not  go  to  the  institu-  Evening  Post: 

tion  of  their  first  choice.  But  ultimately  “The  American  university,”  observed  the 
they  are  admitted  somewhere  and,  if  the  Bard  of  Lombard  out  of  thin  air,  “has  cer- 
truth  be  told,  they  are  probably  as  happy  tainly  progressed  by  leaps  and  bounds  in  the 
in  the  one  place  as  they  would  have  been  last  quarter  of  a  century.  When  I  went  to 
in  the  other.  Nor  are  they  likely  to  suffer  college,  twenty-five  years  ago,  the  height  of 
any  appreciable  loss  in  the  quality  of  in-  academic  ambition  was  to  wear  the  tightest 
struction  which  they  will  receive.  As  far  pants  of  anybody  in  the  institution.  Now- 
as  the  reputable  colleges  are  concerned,  adays  culture  is  expressed  by  wearing  the 
the  bachelor’s  degree  means  about  as  loosest  and  baggiest  trousers  on  the  campus, 
much  in  one  place  as  it  does  in  another.  What  a  stride  we  have  made!” 

los 
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Who  Said  When  Education  Should  Stop? 
The  Kansas  City  Star  has  long  been  one  of 
the  best  purveyors  of  editorials  of  sanity  and 
discriminating  judgment  on  matters  edu¬ 
cational.  Here  is  a  sample: 

“The  question  of  where  education  should 
end  is  no  less  important  than  the  query 
as  to  where  it  should  begin.  If  the  training 
of  the  child  should  be  started  at  birth,  as  our 
best  authorities  on  the  subject  maintain, 
then  by  the  same  process  of  logic  education  in 
its  proper  sense  should  not  have  an  end 
very  far  short  of  the  grave.  Times  change 
and  men  change  with  them;  educational 
methods  vary  with  the  passing  years  and 
mental  processes  are  modified  accordingly; 
knowledge  gains  in  volume  and  man’s 
horizon  is  broadened. 

“Hence,  we  heirs  of  all  the  ages  in  this 
present  stage  of  progress  must  look  about 
us,  take  stock  of  our  attainments,  ask 
ourselves  whether  our  training  has  ceased 
and  whether  we  need  not  take  hasty  steps 
to  catch  up  with  educational  advance. 
Necessity  of  that  action  particularly  is 
pressing  upon  parents.  For  here  we  have  a 
national  conference  on  home  education, 
which  has  gathered  at  St.  Paul  at  the  in¬ 
stance  of  no  less  a  personage  than  the 
United  States  commissioner  of  education. 

“It  is  a  joint  conference  of  the  national 
congress  of  Mothers’  and  Parent-Teacher 
associations,  along  with  librarians  and  ex¬ 
tension  directors  of  universities.  There  are 
both  views  and  statistics,  with  which  all  con¬ 
ventions  abound.  It  is  said  that  nearly  2§ 
million  American  children  enter  school  every 
year  and  that  2  million  of  these  have  dropped 
out,  perhaps  to  become  parents,  by  the  time 
they  have  attained  their  majority  in  age. 
What  of  the  education  of  these  adults?  The 
question  is  as  pertinent  as  it  is  serious. 

“Adults,  especially  parents,  do  need 
education.  Perhaps  their  need  of  it  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  boy  and  the  girl. 
For  it  is  the  parent  who,  willy  nilly,  must 
give  form  and  substance  to  the  thought 
and  conduct  of  the  child.  And  times  have 
changed.  The  old  methods  of  training 
children  by  guesswork  and  ancient  formulas 


will  not  suffice.  Youth  itself  has  advanced 
and  its  preceptors  must  advance  with  it,  or 
both  will  suffer. 

“The  commissioner  of  education  ex¬ 
plains  what  already  has  been  done  in 
making  home  training  available  for  adults, 
not  simply  in  respect  to  the  bringing  up 
of  youth,  but  in  literature,  art,  music,  and 
homemaking.  His  position  is  re-enforced 
by  another  speaker  who  says  there  must  be 
help  for  the  vast  majority  of  parents  ‘who 
stumble  along  the  beaten  track  of  parent¬ 
hood  by  the  uncertain  light  of  their  own  ex¬ 
perience.’  The  proposed  training  courses 
for  parents,  it  is  said,  should  include  ‘such 
topics  as  purchasing  of  food  and  clothing, 
budgeting  of  time  and  money,  recreation  and 
rest  for  the  homemaker,  home  furnishing 
and  eolor  values,  art  appreciation  and  dis¬ 
crimination  in  literature,’  and  even  some¬ 
thing  of  government. 

“And  so  it  is  that  these  national  agencies 
are  to  unite  in  efforts  to  give  the  American 
home  its  full  quota  of  education.  The  plan 
is  that  universities  shall  provide  training 
courses  ‘which  are  immediately  usable  in 
home  conditions  as  they  exist.’  The  effort 
should  not  falter.  The  American  home 
needs  to  regain  its  traditional  pre-eminence. 
If  aught  of  its  former  commanding  position 
in  the  nation  may  be  restored  by  the  educa¬ 
tional  methods  proposed  the  service  will  be 
worth  while.” 

The  World  Going  Gack  to  School.  What 
was  quoted  from  the  Boston  Transcript  a 
few  lines  back  has  impressed  also  the  editor 
of  the  Washington  Post. 

“Quite  apart  from,  but  most  pertinent  to 
the  great  array  of  opinions  concerning  the 
profit  or  loss  of  the  late  war  is  a  statement 
made  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Institute 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  Columbia  University. 
This  is  to  the  effect  that  since  the  war  there 
has  been  an  immense  increase  of  interest  in 
education,  and  especially  in  the  education  of 
adults  in  social  and  economic  subjects  of 
national  and  international  importance.  Men 
and  women  of  mature  years  are  now  flocking 
to  colleges  and  universities  in  unprecedented 
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numbers,  to  study  history,  economics,  inter¬ 
national  law  and  other  things  which  were 
suggested  by  the  war,  or  knowledge  of  which 
will  better  fit  people  to  deal  intelligently  and 
eflSciently  with  the  issues  involved  in  both 
war  and  peace. 

“This  report  is  based  upon  actual  statis¬ 
tics  and  is  to  be  accepted  as  correct.  That  it 
indicates  a  great  gain  for  civilization,  and 
for  national  and  international  welfare,  is 
obvious.  We  may  couple  with  it,  too,  an¬ 
other  report  which  w^as  recently  made  upon 
equally  good  authority,  of  an  enormous  re¬ 
vival  of  interest  among  undergraduate  col¬ 
lege  students  in  the  classics  and  the  humani¬ 
ties.  This  also  is  a  result  of  the  war;  a 
reaction  against  the  too  great  subordination 
of  those  studies  to  ‘practical  ’  sciences  which 
had  long  been  characteristic  of  German  edu¬ 
cation  and  which  produced  in  great  mea¬ 
sure  the  state  of  mind  in  Germany  which 
made  the  war  possible. 

“It  is  a  most  lamentable  confession,  that 
so  great  a  catastrophe  as  the  war  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  effect  this  revival  of  interest  in  edu¬ 
cation.  But  there  can  be  no  question  of  the 
value  of  the  revival,  both  for  its  own  sake 
and  for  the  influence  which  it  must  have  to¬ 
ward  the  maintenance  of  peace.  An  ounce 
of  sound  instruction,  in  national  and  inter¬ 
national  affairs  is  worth  more  than  a  ton  of 
pacifist  sentimentality.  ‘Men,  who  know 
their  rights,  and,  knowing,  dare  maintain,* 
were  described  by  the  poet  as  ‘what  con¬ 
stitutes  a  state,’  and  the  poet’s  vision  was 
true.  Men  who  intelligently  know  their 
rights  as  citizens  of  their  own  State,  and 
who  know  what  are  the  rights  of  the  citizens 
of  other  States,  will  be  the  first  and  strongest 
to  maintain  their  own  rights  and  equally  to 
respect  the  rights  of  others.  Universal  re¬ 
spect  of  rights  is  the  strongest  possible  bond 
of  peace.” 

The  Summer- School  Idea  Spreading  to 
Europe.  The  New  York  Times  editor  re¬ 
joices  at  the  extension  of  an  American  edu¬ 
cational  idea  to  the  conservative  institutions 
abroad. 

“ .  .  .  Altogether  the  Summer  is  not  a 


wholly  slack  time,  educationally,  for  teach¬ 
ers  and  students,  though  their  vacations 
are  the  envy  of  the  average  professional 
person. 

“American  universities  are  not  alone  in 
offering  summer  courses.  At  some  of  the 
ancient  seats  of  learning  in  Europe  like 
provision  is  made,  though  of  no  such  ex¬ 
tended  range  of  subject  as  with  us.  In 
Cambridge  the  main  study  will  be  Egypt — 
ancient,  medieval,  and  modern — and  there 
are  also  courses  in  English  literature  (‘with 
special  reference  to  great  writers  who  have 
been  educated  at  Cambridge’)  and  in 
theology.  At  Oxford  the  general  subject 
will  be  the  History  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
the  courses  are  designed  primarily  for  teach¬ 
ers.  There  will  also  be  at  Oxford  a  Summer 
School  of  Speech  Training.  At  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Liverpool  Spanish  will  be  the 
sole  subject.  This  course  will  be  begun 
at  Liverpool  and  ended  at  Talander  in  the 
north  of  Spain. 

“In  France  courses  of  wider  scope  and 
for  longer  periods  are  to  be  given  at  the 
Sorbonne  in  Paris,  and  at  the  Universities 
of  Besangon,  Clermont-Ferrand,  Dijon, 
Grenoble,  Lille,  Nancy,  Poitiers  and  Stras¬ 
bourg.  The  French  summer  schools  are 
mainly  organized  not  for  French  students, 
but  for  foreigners  who  wish  to  obtain  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  French  life,  literature, 
history  and  art.  The  Fontainebleau  School 
of  Music  is  a  notable  special  provision  for 
American  teachers,  artists,  and  advanced 
students.  The  University  of  Leyden  in 
Holland  will  open  its  halls  to  Americans  for 
special  lectures  on  subjects  designed  to  fos¬ 
ter  ties  of  mutual  friendship  and  under¬ 
standing  between  the  two  countries.  In 
Italy  courses  will  be  offered  for  the  si>ecial 
benefit  of  teachers  and  graduate  students 
in  the  classics  and  history  under  the  special 
direction  of  the  American  Academy  in 
Rome.  In  the  Spanish  universities  the 
courses  will  all  be  in  the  Spanish  language, 
Spanish  literature  or  Spanish  art.  Even 
the  University  of  Toulouse,  over  the  border 
in  France,  will  specialize  in  Spanish  and  so 
will  the  National  University  of  Mexico  in 
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Mexico  City  and  the  University  of  Porto 
Rico  at  Rio  Piedras  in  that  island.” 

In  the  University  of  Geneva  the  pro¬ 
gram  will  include,  besides  language  training, 
courses  in  current  international  problems; 
and  the  Council  and  Assembly  of  the  League 
will  be  availed  of  as  international  labora¬ 
tories.  There  will  be  other  courses,  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  environment,  as  in  Alpine 
botany,  field  geology  and  fresh-water  zool¬ 
ogy.  Also  will  be  given  courses  in  child 
welfare  and  Esperanto.  All  this  signifies 
an  eager,  seasonless,  never-satisfied  desire  on 
the  part  of  Americans  for  instruction  be¬ 
yond  their  past  attainments.  Besides  these 
university  courses  designed  espeeially  for 
them  are  varied  tours  and  travel  courses, 
in  which  information  is  added  to  observa¬ 
tion.  Still  beyond  are  innumerable  meet¬ 
ings,  conventions,  conferences,  congresses, 
as  of  the  Bar  Association  and  the  Advertisers, 
in  which  international  exchange  of  ideas  be¬ 
comes  a  valuable  means  of  enlightenment 
and  understanding. 

The  Knotty  Question  of  Paying  for  Excel¬ 
lence.  The  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  has 
this  to  say  for  superintendents  who  are 
trying  to  make  the  school  payroll  give  the 
public  its  money’s  worth: 

“However  excellent  were  the  intentions 
of  the  framers  of  the  State  law  for  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  superior  class  among  the  high 
school  teachers  of  this  city  and  Pittsburgh 
— the  two  first-class  districts — its  applica¬ 
tion  in  Philadelphia  has  been  extremely  un¬ 
fortunate.  The  law  itself  merely  authorizes 
a  salary  increment  of  $400  above  the  maxi¬ 
mum  for  high  sehool  teachers,  to  be  given 
under  regulations  to  be  made  by  the  State 
Couneil  of  Education.  This  body  framed 
a  rating  system  and  fixed  rigid  qualifications 
for  admission  to  the  higher  salaried  class; 
but  its  application  here  was  badly  bungled 
and  the  result  has  been  to  destroy  the  morale 
of  the  high  school  faculties  and  breed  jealous¬ 
ies,  distrust  of  the  fairness  of  principals  in 
their  ratings  and  general  discontent  in 
place  of  the  former  spirit  of  unity  and  co¬ 
operation. 


“A  careful  study  of  the  problem  under¬ 
taken  by  a  committee  of  which  Mr.  Mitten 
was  chairman,  but  interrupted  by  his  illness 
and  final  resignation  from  the  Board  of 
Education,  has  led  to  no  result  that  satisfied 
the  teachers.  The  whole  problem  has  been 
shifted  to  the  State  Council  of  Education, 
where  the  dispute  is  to  be  ventilated. 
Even  assuming  that  it  is  possible  to  devise  a 
system  of  “rating”  teachers  that  will  ac- 
eurately  reflect  their  fitness  and  quali¬ 
fications,  the  arbitrary  limitation  of  the 
class  entitled  to  the  salary  increment  to 
20  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  in  any 
faculty  is  so  manifestly  unjust  and  absurd 
that  it  will  have  to  be  abandoned.  All 
teachers  able  to  meet  the  established  tests 
should  enjoy  the  proffered  reward.” 

Fundamentals.  The  article  by  McCready 
Huston  in  this  number  of  the  Educational 
Review  takes  up  a  question  given  much 
editorial  attention  since  the  Pritchett 
Report  of  two  years  ago.  The  Kansas 
City  Times  is  harking  back  to  the  sacred 
three. 

“The  board  of  education  has  announced 
a  general  policy  of  maintaining  a  proper 
balance  in  the  training  offered  in  the  city 
schools.  It  is  in  accordance  with  this  policy 
that  manual  training  courses  previously 
given  in  the  fifth  grade  will  be  abolished 
next  year.  The  school  authorities  have 
been  actuated  further  by  a  desire  for 
economy.  They  are  conscious  that  the 
expense  of  the  schools  is  heavy  and  they 
would  endeavor  to  make  no  part  of  that  ex¬ 
pense  unnecessary. 

“In  the  period  of  the  war  the  schools 
generally  were  called  upon  to  perform 
many  tasks  and  provide  instruction  of  a 
kind  that  previously  had  not  been  regarded 
as  their  function.  Also,  in  recent  years 
there  has  been  an  increasingly  insistent 
demand  from  the  public  that  education 
be  made  more  “practical,”  that  it  be  re¬ 
lated  more  closely  to  the  tasks  of  every¬ 
day  life.  Kansas  City  schools,  like  many 
other  schools,  that  have  aimed  to  be  alert 
and  progressive,  have  made  some  response 
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to  this  demand.  But  it  is  realized  that 
the  schools  cannot  possibly  provide  every 
type  of  instruction  that  may  be  desired  by 
the  public  or  portions  of  it,  and  that  even 
an  attempt  in  this  direction  may  result  in 
diminished  attention  to  those  subjects  which, 
by  common  consent,  have  been  deemed 
fundamental  in  education.” 

At  Last  I  A  Newspaper  Tired  of  Ridi¬ 
culing  the  Schools  I  The  Mars  inhabitants 
in  their  studies  of  us  must  be  bewildered  by 
the  stupid  persistence  of  newspapers  to 
perpetuate  the  fallacy  that  children  hate 
school  and  that  teachers  are  comicvalentines. 
The  editors  who  let  this  silly  stuff  in  would 
not  think  of  slurring  our  blue-jackets  or 
khaki-clad.  Dickens  and  Irving  set  the 
example.  It  has  ceased  to  be  funny.  It’s 
cheap  demagoguery.  To  ridicule  a  ridicul¬ 
ous  alderman,  congressman,  or  teacher  by 
name  is  worth  while  and  takes  some  courage. 
To  express,  in  print,  respect  for  these  public 
offices  is  a  public  service  in  that  it  increases 
the  readiness  of  decent  people  to  consent  to 
fill  them.  But  to  revile  them  in  print  and 
picture  is  as  cowardly  as  it  is  stupid.  A  law 
covering  lese-majeste  when  a  monarch  is 
concerned  is  tyranny  but  a  law  against  in¬ 
sulting  the  majesty  of  a  sovereign  people 
would  be  a  wholesome  rebuke  to  some  short¬ 
sighted  gentlemen  of  the  press  who  ought  to 
know  better.  These  men  approve  the  ordi¬ 
nances  against  defacing  the  flag,  yet  smear 
mud  upon  the  noble  calling  of  education. 
They  would  even  ‘‘speak  disrespectfully  of 
the  equator.”  But  listen  to  the  genial 
editor  of  the  Baltimore  American  with  the 
memory  of  school  days  still  in  his  heart. 
If  you  have  an  editor  in  your  town  who  says 
fine  things  like  this,  you  ought  to  write  a 
note,  not  to  him — he  knows  he’s  done  a  good 
thing — but  to  the  publisher  of  the  paper. 
He’ll  show  it  to  the  other.  Thus  you  make 
two  smiles  to  grow  where  one  was  before. 

‘‘In  spite  of  the  almanac  and  the  weather 
man,  summer  is  over,  autumn  has  begun. 
This  morning,  our  civic  school-bell  rings 
and  something  like  a  hundred  thousand  chil¬ 
dren  assemble  in  various  educational  institu¬ 


tions.  ‘The  dear  old  golden-rule  days’ 
have  come  ’round  again. 

“  These  things  being  so,  there  are  pseudo¬ 
comic  cartoons  in  newspapers  showing  the 
youngsters  returning,  slowly  and  reluc¬ 
tantly,  to  their  books,  their  desks  and  their 
instructors.  The  late  lamented  Mr.  Shake¬ 
speare  and  his  ‘seven  ages’  speech  are  drag¬ 
ged  in  by  way  of  proof. 

“And  yet,  when  the  truth  is  told,  the  chil¬ 
dren  enjoy  going  back  to  school.  Most  of 
them  do,  anyway,  for  it  seems  that  the  mod¬ 
ern  youngster  likes  readin’  and  writin’  and 
’rithmetic  and  the  twentieth-century  inno¬ 
vations  which  go  with  them.  School’s  more 
fun  than  home,  nowadays. 

“In  the  face  of  these  things,  most  of  the 
mammas  and  the  papas,  the  grandmas  and 
the  grandpas,  the  Uncle  Charlies  and  the 
Cousin  Katies  will  spend  a  sentimental  mo¬ 
ment  recalling  their  own  first  day  at  school 
each  autumn  and  then  forget  until  Bessie  or 
Willie  has  trouble  with  the  teacher. 

“Other  parents,  less  sentimental,  perhaps, 
will  sigh  with  relief  at  the  prospect  of  hand¬ 
ing  over  the  guarr  lanship  of  their  children 
for  a  goodly  portion  of  each  day.  More  than 
one  fond  mamma  smiles  happily  as  Bessie 
bangs  the  front  door  on  her  way  to  the  new 
million-dollar  schoolhouse. 

“And  then,  Baltimore — particularly  that 
Baltimore  which  is  father  and  mother  to 
Bessie  and  Willie — has  to  take  up  its  huge 
task,  not  only  of  training  the  minds  of  to¬ 
day’s  hundred  thousand  pupils,  but  helping 
this  educational  process  along  by  trying  to 
keep  their  little  bodies  strong,  healthy,  and 
dependable.” 

Another  Bouquet.  The  Los  Angeles  Times 
compliments  Oswego,  New  York. 

“In  the  schools  at  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  the 
girls  are  required  to  take  ten  weeks  of  home 
nursing  as  a  part  of  the  high-school  course. 
In  different  parts  of  the  country  the  stu¬ 
dents  are  called  upon  to  tackle  everything 
from  hydrotherapy  to  squat  tag.  Training 
as  nursie  is  a  good  thing  for  the  girl  and 
improves  her  chance  of  retaining  a  loving 
husband.” 
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The  deductions  set  down  here  are  the 
hard-won  residuum  of  personal  ex¬ 
perience  of  half  a  lifetime,  rather 
than  any  preconceived  view  or  attempt  to 
coerce  facts  in  the  interest  of  a  theory  or 
cause.  The  conclusion  is  the  direct  out¬ 
come  of  observation,  the  opinion  is  derived 
from  the  logic  of  what  was  discovered. 
Moreover,  this  long  encounter  with  the 
realities  of  American  education  has  by  no 
means  begotten  pessimism.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  courage  is  furnished  to  strive  for 
betterment  when  so  much  of  good  can  al¬ 
ready  be  discerned. 

The  first  thing  noted  in  my  contact  with 
students  in  a  western  institution  was  the 
unfeigned  earnestness  and  eagerness  with 
which  my  attempt  to  show  the  life  values 
in  literature  was  greeted.  With  less  back¬ 
ground  of  culture  in  the  kind  of  home  that 
predisposes  to  sympathy  and  understanding, 
there  was  a  more  than  compensatory  desire 
to  get  what  was  offered — a  most  stimu¬ 
lating  thing  to  the  teacher.  The  western 
college  student  is  far  less  blase  than  his 
eastern  brother  in  approach  and  receptivity. 
I  have  had  the  eastern  experience  both  as 
student  and  instructor,  and  can  assert  this 
without  reservation.  Where  the  attendance 
was  optional,  if  an  extra  lecture,  not  on  the 
schedule,  were  given,  the  room,  as  likely  as 
not,  would  be  fuller  than  usual — a  fact 
surely  that  wins  like  wine  to  a  teacher’s 
heart!  Imagine  this  in  one  of  the  elder 
foundations  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

Secondly,  the  co-educational  feature  of 
public  instruction  has  taught  me  this,  that 
one  who  endeavors  to  teach  literature  to 
both  sexes  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same 
place,  is  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma.  He  has 


not  a  single  job,  but  a  dual  one.  And  this, 
because  the  reception  of  the  subject  by  men 
and  women  is  not  the  same,  nor  ever  will  be. 
Broadly  speaking,  women  care  more  for,  and 
respond  more  readily  to,  all  the  esthetic 
studies  than  do  men.  And  this  is  increas¬ 
ingly  so  in  proportion  as  the  present  utili¬ 
tarian,  practical  tendency  in  American  edu¬ 
cation  expands  and  grows.  The  result  with 
the  teacher  will  be  that  he  will  instinctively 
address  women  in  his  class,  and  have  few 
men;  or  else  he  will  make  the  curious  split- 
fire  effort  to  kill  two  birds  with  the  one 
stone,  to  find  that  he  is  not  effectively  hitting 
either.  Of  course,  the  proof  positive  of 
how  the  thing  works  out,  is  to  look  at  the 
make-up  of  the  English  classes  throughout 
our  co-educational  colleges.  As  an  English 
colleague  of  mine  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  said,  “  I  might  as  well  be  teaching  at 
a  woman’s  institution.” 

The  bottom  fact  is,  whether  we  like  it  or 
not,  that  sex  counts  in  all  education,  and  no 
feminist  ripple  on  the  tideway  will  change 
this  solemn  biological  as  well  as  psychological 
truth.  Women  today  care  more  than  men 
for  the  things  of  the  intuitions  and  emotions, 
simply  because  such  caring  is  the  culmination 
of  their  sex  history.  The  present  muddling 
underway  in  the  name  of  reform  and  ad¬ 
vancement  may  change  a  cleavage  that  goes 
so  deep  into  the  race  past,  but  it  will  take  a 
long  time,  and  the  end  is  doubtful.  Mean¬ 
while,  we  are  confronted  with  facts.  And 
one  who  strives  to  communicate  the  power 
and  beauty  in  the  interpretation  of  Life 
grouped  under  the  name  of  Letters  can  only 
take  heart  in  the  thought  that  perhaps  these 
young  women,  as  the  future  mothers,  will 
indirectly  contribute  to  a  generation  which 
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sees  some  “sense”  even  in  matters  esthetic, 
although  its  direct  relation  to  wage  cannot  be 
immediately  established. 

The  enormous  size  of  these  great  institu¬ 
tions  is  another  serious  aspect  of  the  prob¬ 
lem.  It  makes  it  almost  inevitable  that 
the  many,  not  the  few,  shall  be  considered 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  curriculum,  and 
this  makes  for  standardization,  and  all  its 
evils.  Every  true  teacher  wants  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  gifted  individual,  and  would  have  the 
machine  so  flexible  as  to  make  room  for 
personal  variations  and  larger  freedom  of 
initiative.  But  he  has  ever  before  him  that 
terrible  motto,  “The  greatest  good  of  the 
greatest  number,”  and  so  what  he  does  for 
the  natural  occasional  aristocrat  amidst 
the  dead-level  of  the  mass  has  to  be  done 
well-nigh  sneakingly.  In  my  experience  in 
literary  studies,  invariably  the  student  most 
creative,  and  hence  most  appealing  to  me  as 
material  to  handle,  is  most  likely  to  be  in 
trouble  with  his  regular  standing  or  with 
some  oflficial  whose  miserable  business  it  is 
to  apply  principles  and  ignore  personalities. 
The  mass  are  “good”  students  when  they 
get  their  lessons.  The  original  humans  in 
the  work  suffer  more  or  less,  and  are  quite 
liable  to  elimination,  so  far  as  encouragement 
to  go  on  with  literary  activity  beyond  college 
walls  is  concerned.  Thus,  one  of  the  great 
dangers  of  the  American  system  of  public 
education  in  its  college  aspect,  lies  in  its 
seeming  necessity  to  consider  the  many,  the 
average,  the  usual,  at  the  expense  of  the  ex¬ 
ceptional  and  the  truly  individual.  These 
occasional  ambitious  and  soaring  spirits,  let 
me  add,  are  more  likely  to  be  men  than 
women,  and  it  is  true,  I  think,  because  con¬ 
formity  to  things  in  general  is  in  the  female 
blood. 

We  have,  then,  become  so  concerned  with 
the  democratic  duty  of  conserving  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  Everybody — a  synthetic  generaliza¬ 
tion,  not  a  real  entity  at  all — that  we  run  the 
risk  of  failing  to  minister  to  the  needs  of 
Anybody,  which  includes  that  so  unusual 
person  who  may  turn  out  to  be  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  all!  To  put  it  another  way,  in 
our  frenzied  attempt  to  be  democratic,  we 


have  not  been  democratic  enough  to  take  in 
the  very  individual  whose  right,  measured  in 
terms  of  subsequent  service  to  his  country, 
may  be  ten  times,  or  a  hundred  times, 
greater  than  that  of  the  undistinguished  herd 
we  are  so  pantingly  working  for.  The  sys¬ 
tem  is  against  that  lonesome  intellectual 
aristocrat.  The  individual  teacher  can,  and 
often  does  with  joy,  help  him  to  unfold.  But 
he  is  pretty  sure  to  be  maimed,  if  not  ex¬ 
terminated,  by  the  machine,  as  such.  Most 
often,  the  brightest,  most  original  students 
in  my  work,  those  from  whom  I  got  really 
creative  effort  if  only  they  were  given  their 
head,  with  petty  entanglements  of  rules  and 
restrictions  removed,  looked  like  a  kind 
of  Ishmaelite  of  the  academic  tribe.  And 
when  they  were  coerced  into  obeying  the 
conventional  requirements  rebellion  ensued, 
and  some  promising  contributions  not  only 
to  the  college,  but  perhaps  to  the  coming 
community,  were  lost.  If  education  means, 
not  an  attempt  to  subject  personality  to  a 
rigid  conformity  believed  to  be  good  for  the 
general,  but  an  unfolding  through  wise 
symmetry  of  adjusted  studies  of  the  precious 
personal  equation,  then  any  such  system  is, 
to  put  it  mildly,  not  the  ideal  one.  Yet,  as 
those  of  us  are  best  aware  who  are  part  of 
the  machine,  it  is  very  diflBcult  to  help  it. 
Teachers  of  breadth,  sympathy,  vision, and  in 
places  of  power  where  they  can  act,  are  at 
leastasort  of  “first  aid.”  Here  we  touch  upon 
the  delicate  matter  of  ineffective  teaching. 

Let  me  apply  the  thought  to  literary  study, 
my  particular  theme.  It  is  my  profound 
conviction  that  human  beings  in  general,  in¬ 
side  college  and  out  of  it,  like  literature  as  a 
subject  to  study,  a  thing  to  enjoy.  After 
all,  literature  in  its  broad  implication,  rests 
upon  those  two  sturdy  appeals,  song  and 
story,  the  charm  of  rhythmic  movement, 
and  the  interest  in  personality  caught  up 
in  the  complication  called  plot.  All  the  rest 
consists  of  the  nuances  and  subtleties  de¬ 
veloping  from  these  fundamentals.  The 
literatures  of  all  primitive  peoples  begin  with 
song  and  story,  and  not  the  61ite  but  the  way¬ 
faring  man  supports  the  singer  and  the  story 
weaver.  Therefore,  it  is  absurd  to  assume 
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that  the  college  boy  or  girl  naturally  is  averse 
to  contact  with  fiction,  poetry,  drama,  and 
essay — commonly  grouped  as  Belles  Lettres. 
Yet,  it  is  notorious  that  very  commonly  an 
intense  antagonism  to  such  studies  is  found, 
both  with  young  and  old.  Such  a  state  of 
things  demands  investigation.  Some  time 
ago,  a  middle-aged  man  and  wife,  both  grad¬ 
uates  of  a  representative  Middle-west  col¬ 
lege,  came  up  to  me  after  I  had  lectured  in 
poetry,  and  said  that  to  that  moment  the 
mere  mention  of  the  fifth  book  of  Milton’s 
Paradise  Lost  was  an  emetic  to  both  of  them, 
from  memories  of  undergraduate  days.  In 
other  words,  the  finest  book  of  the  confessed 
greatest  epic  of  the  tongue,  was  a  nauseating 
suggestion.  Such  testimony  should  cer¬ 
tainly  give  the  teacher  of  literature  pause. 
Shall  we  place  the  blame  on  Milton,  on  the 
students — or  on  the  professor?  I  imagine 
the  reader  will  supply  the  answer. 

Whenever  literature  is  presented  to  those 
who  seek  it  (or  even  are  forced  to  take  it), 
in  such  fashion  as  to  make  them  see  that  ap¬ 
preciation  of  it  means  the  extension  of  the 
pleasurable  resources  of  living,  and  that  it  is 
vitally  related  to  life,  since  it  is  a  vision  of 
life  seen  by  gifted  persons  in  words  of  power, 
truth,  and  beauty,  they  will  like  it,  and  be 
eager  to  get  it.  If  this  does  not  follow, 
there  is  something  fatally  wrong  in  the 
method  of  impartation,  in  the  teacher  in¬ 
termediary.  If  it  be  made  to  seem  a  de¬ 
tached  question  of  esthetics,  or  a  science, 
with  over-emphasis  on  technique  or  fact  or, 
worse,  as  merely  a  dusty  path  leading  di¬ 
rectly  to  examination  day,  and  stopping 
there,  the  seekers  after  sweetness  and  light 
will  hate  it — and  why  not?  Asking  for 
bread  they  have  been  given  a  stone. 

Another  simple  truth  which  has  been  im¬ 
pressed  upon  me  through  intercourse  with 
all  ages  ranging  from  the  boarding  school 
teens  through  the  middle  years  up  to  gray 
hairs,  is  the  sure  relation  of  age  and  degree 
of  development  to  the  kind  of  literary  ap¬ 
peal.  Broadly  speaking,  people  are  only 
affected  by  that  which  comes  within  the 
limits  of  their  personal  experience.  I  would 
be  the  last  to  deny  that  the  imagination 


may  transcend  those  limitations,  at  times, 
but  even  then  there  must  be  a  basis  for 
sympathetic  comprehension — though  it  be 
racial  rather  than  personal.  It  may  seem 
naive  to  mention  so  obvious  a  principle,  but 
I  have  seen  so  much  teaching  in  school  and 
college  rendered  null  and  void  by  ignoring  it, 
that  it  strikes  me  as  worth  the  mention. 

For  instance,  being  educated  in  the  older 
days,  Latin  and  Greek  were  studied  by  me, 
perforce.  Today,  a  student  may,  if  he  likes 
(which  he  mostly  does),  wiggle  through  his 
course  and  completely  dodge  the  so-called 
dead  languages  (it  is  those  who  teach  them 
who  are  dead,  rather  than  the  tongues  them¬ 
selves).  As  a  result,  just  as  I  am  about  to 
emit  some  happy  illustrative  metaphor  al¬ 
luding  to  Achilles’  heel,  or  Antigone’s  sacri¬ 
fice,  or  the  launching  of  the  ships  in  Homer, 
a  sudden  chill  seizes  me,  remembering  that 
of  the  hundred  young  folk  in  front  of  me,  a 
very  negligible  fraction  will  understand  my 
eloquent  reference.  A  few,  owing  to  an 
exceptional  home  training,  may  get  it,  and 
still  fewer  from  an  elective  dip  into  the  clas¬ 
sics.  But  three  fourths  of  those  present  will 
surely  lack  the  preparation  needed  to  ap¬ 
preciate  what  I  am  tempted  to  give.  And 
be  it  added,  the  younger  the  teacher,  the 
greater  the  temptation  to  parade  his  learn¬ 
ing,  willy  nilly.  He  is  thinking  less  of  his 
pupils,  and  more  of  his  Ph.  D.  And  the 
point  is,  that  it  is  quite  unfair  to  blame  such 
failure  to  respond  as  literary  insensitiveness. 
It  is  nothing  of  the  sort.  It  is  just  honest 
ignorance. 

The  prefatory  unpreparedness  forbids 
cooperative  enthusiasm.  To  get  genuine 
response,  a  memory  bell  must  be  rung  in  the 
minds  of  the  recipients,  a  fellow  feeling 
from  a  common  past  experience  be  the 
ground  for  the  common  relish  of  the  immedi¬ 
ate  appeal.  The  overtones  that  enrich 
such  a  union  of  human  beings  in  the  presence 
of  Beauty  cannot  be  dug  up  as  facts,  but 
must  be  assimilated  gradually  into  the  very 
blood  and  bone.  That  is  what  culture  is. 
Instruction,  then,  must  keep  pace  with 
previous  culture,  and  increase  it,  step  by 
step. 
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Any  true  teacher  of  literature  yearns  to 
give  to  others  his  own  sense  of  the  eternal 
spirit  of  Beauty  to  be  derived  from  the  finest 
writings  of  the  race;  to  say  nothing  of  the 
broader,  more  enlightened  conception  of  the 
world  that  is  won  from  the  books  of  the 
masters.  Keenly  aware  of  these  boons  him¬ 
self,  he  as  keenly  desires  to  pass  them  over  to 
others.  And  anything  that  seems  an  obsta¬ 
cle  to  this  end  becomes  a  sorrow,  and  a  thing 
to  oppose  with  all  his  strength.  Looking 
across  all  the  years  of  my  teaching,  I  clearly 
discern  what  is  to  me  the  greatest  handicap 
in  attaining  the  longed-for  goal :  the  winning 
of  souls  to  Beauty.  It  is  found  in  the  seem¬ 
ing  necessity,  bound  up  with  the  present 
methods  of  machinery,  for  maintaining  the 
utilitarian  bugaboos  traditionally  connected 
with  the  study.  Literature  fundamentally 
should  be  for  culture,  for  enrichment,  for 
character  forming,  for  personal  resource  and 
consolation — and  for  joy;  for  all  these  good 
things.  We  run  the  risk  of  killing  them,  a 
bright  company  of  delectables,  by  so  associat¬ 
ing  Letters  (w^hich,  please  observe,  are  the 
writings  that  are  beautiful)  with  test  and 
task  that  instead  of  liking  and  love,  tedium 
results,  and  indifference  or  out-and-out  dis¬ 
like  are  bred.  Truly,  it  is  sad.  In  place 
of  the  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished 
for,  we  send  young  people  out  into  society, 
with  a  sceptic  attitude  toward  a  charming 
addition  to  the  pleasure-values  of  living. 

What  to  do  in  the  premises.?  Ideally — 
let  me  say  it  with  a  boldness  born  of  deep 
conviction — literary  studies  should  always  be 
presented  as  an  end  in  itself,  and  the  choic¬ 
est  prose  and  poetry  never  be  used  as  the 
stamping  ground  of  the  drill  master.  Hu¬ 
man  nature  is  constituted  to  dissociate  pleas¬ 
ure  and  drudgery,  and  can  be  relied  upon  to 
do  it.  That  so  many  survive  the  deadening 
touch  upon  literature  of  school  and  college 
and  retain  a  liking  for  it  in  after  years,  is  a 
compliment  to  the  right  sort  of  instructor 
or  the  survival  of  a  love  for  Letters  implanted 
in  earlier  years  through  favorable  environ¬ 
ment.  Of  course,  the  individual  teacher  is 
not  infrequently  better  than  the  system  of 
which  he  is  a  part.  By  breaking  rules,  he 


breathes  the  breath  of  life  into  the  dry  bones. 
But  speaking  by  and  large,  the  system  that 
turns  a  thrill  into  a  task,  substitutes  the 
letter  for  the  spirit,  and  analysis  details  for 
the  impartation  of  an  organic  whole  (by 
which  an  art  unit  can  alone  be  pleasurably 
grasped)  is  surely  an  injury  to  the  cause. 
To  be  sure,  intellectual  comprehension  of 
the  subject-matter  is  something;  Knowledge 
is  better  than  no  Knowledge.  But  it  is  not 
appreciation  and  pleasure,  and  these  should 
be  striven  for  by  the  teacher  as  the  highest 
aim  and  attainment.  To  this  desideratum^ 
everything  in  the  modus  operandi  of  teaching 
which  is  in  the  way  of  this  aim,  should  be 
eliminated,  or,  if  needs  must,  minimized. 
And  always  the  teacher  should  rest  his  con¬ 
fidence  upon  the  bed  rock  of  a  belief  that 
human  beings  are  sensitive  naturally  to 
Beauty,  and  like  literature  in  the  large  simple 
meaning  of  the  word;  and  will  like  it  more, 
just  in  proportion  as  it  is  given  to  them  in 
terms  of  life,  to  the  awakening  of  their  imagi¬ 
nation,  and  the  moving  of  their  emotion. 
Let  us  assume  we  have  a  good  thing,  and  a 
thing  wanted  by  those  who  are  offered  it; 
and  then  give  it,  wholeheartedly,  as  to  the 
Lord.  Even  scholarship  may  be  well  to 
hide,  for  a  time,  in  the  interests  of  pleasur¬ 
able  communication;  if  a  little  learning  is  a 
dangerous  thing,  so  is  large  learning,  unless 
with  it  go  a  full  equipment  in  human  values. 

In  an  educational  era  like  ours,  the  domi¬ 
nant  tendency  is  plainly  away  from  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  Beauty;  this,  because  of  the 
ever-increasing  devotion  to  the  scientific,  the 
factual,  the  vocational,  and,  in  general,  the 
so-called  “practical”  studies, — a  hideous 
perversion  of  the  noble  Greek  praxis. 
Nevertheless,  it  may  be  declared  with  em¬ 
phasis  that  countless  young  folk  and  their 
elders  as  well,  for  that  matter,  are  ready  and 
ripe  for  warm  response  to  the  appeals  of 
music,  imagination  and  emotion,  that  trilogy 
of  elements  at  the  center  of  the  culture  pro¬ 
perly  to  be  got  from  the  humanities,  as  they 
were  so  happily  named,  centuries  ago.  All 
the  greater  reason  that  they  be  presented 
vitally,  cherished  carefully,  and  not  allowed 
to  be  squeezed  to  death  in  the  machine. 


FROM  ONE  OF  THE  OWNERS 

McCready  Huston 


[Hartwell  of  Buffalo  insists  that  the  public,  represented  by  its  school  board,  has  put  into  the 
schools  the  things  which,  some  of  the  public  are  protesting,  interfere  with  the  requirement  of  the  state 
constitutions  that  “every  child  shall  be  given  a  thorough  and  efficient  common-school  education.” 
At  any  rate  the  people  own  the  public  schools.  It  has  been  often  said  that  it  would  be  as  wrong  for 
the  people  to  leave  education  to  the  educators  as  to  permit  the  office  holders  to  dictate  what  the 
government  of  the  people  should  be.  To  end  such  tyranny  the  honorable,  our  ancestors,  pledged  their 
lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  saered  honor.  McCready  Huston  is  a  Pennsylvania  writer  whose  virile 
tales  of  American  life  warm  the  pages  of  Scribner's  Magazine.  His  work  as  editorial  writer  on  the  South 
Bend  Tribune  keeps  him  in  the  business  of  thinking  public  mindedly.  His  frequent  treatment  of 
school  questions  led  to  a  request  from  the  Educational  Review  that  he  say  what  he  thinks  the 
thoughtful  citizens  who  put  up  the  money  for  the  schools  believe  these  public  utility  organizations 
ought  to  do.] 


IN  THE  fourth  year  of  the  public  school 
in  Brownsville,  Pa.,  a  teacher  named 
Florence  McGinty  compelled  me  to 
learn  the  elements  of  simple  grammar,  using 
Reed  &  Kellogg’s  little  yellow  book,  and  fol¬ 
lowing  diagraming  as  her  class  method.  In 
the  preceding  year,  Kate  Mechem  had  made 
me  understand  that  every  sentence  must 
begin  with  a  capital  letter.  In  the  following 
year,  Anne  Kisinger  made  me  account  for 
every  part  of  speech  in  scores  of  sentences  in 
difficult  prose  passages.  This  simple  but 
intensive  work  in  grammar,  chiefly  dia¬ 
graming  and  parsing,  plus  the  reading  of 
Engish  prose  and  poetry  required  by  my 
mother,  gave  me  a  grasp  of  English  before 
I  was  twelve  that  enabled  me  to  teach 
grammar  when  I  was  seventeen. 

Spelling  was  by  the  alphabet,  syllabifi¬ 
cation,  and  use  of  the  dictionary.  Recita¬ 
tions  were  written,  and  oral  with  frequent 
spelling  matches.  To  not  know  how  to  spell 
was  disgraceful.  Arithmetic  was  through 
Brooks’  Mental,  the  most  hated  kind  of 
mental  discipline  for  restless  children,  but 
invaluable  in  teaching  control,  concentration, 
and  reasoning.  This  was  in  the  late,  lament¬ 
ed,  and  lampooned  ’nineties. 

My  criticism  of  the  public  schools  as  I 
now  see  them  through  my  own  children  is 
lack  of  thoroughness.  They  don’t  “learn 
’em.”  My  daughter  at  ten  has  more  sub¬ 


jects  than  I  had  18  or  20  years  ago  but  she 
cannot  write  simple  English  grammatically 
with  the  words  spelled  correctly,  nor  can  she 
add,  subtract,  multiply,  and  divide  with  the 
quickness,  ease,  and  confidence  that  were 
engendered  at  her  age  when  reading,  writing, 
spelling,  arithmetic,  geography,  history,  and 
physiology  were  the  whole  curriculum. 

If  the  child  can  use  his  own  language 
flexibly,  being  able  to  read  it,  write  it,  and 
spell  it  without  hesitation  or  fear  he  can  get 
the  rest  of  what  is  termed  a  liberal  edu¬ 
cation.  But  if  he  lacks  soundness  in  simple 
English  he  will  never  be  educated. 

Departmentalizing,  specializing,  and  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  lecture  and  entertainment  me¬ 
thod  of  teaching  have  been  steps  away  from 
old-fashioned  school-room  dulness,  they  say. 
But  was  the  old-fashioned  school  room  really 
dull  to  the  children?  It  was  dull,  perhaps, 
to  the  school  mistress  at  times;  but  I  think 
it  was  more  satisfactory  to  the  child  than 
the  nervous  change  and  excitement  of  rush¬ 
ing  around  from  one  specialist  to  another 
in  the  swirl  of  a  departmentalized  school  run¬ 
ning  under  a  full  head  of  steam. 

A  child  likes  order.  He  may  seem  harum 
scarum;  but  he  likes  to  know  there  is  a  regu¬ 
larity,  and  a  quiet  checking  up  of  details. 
Over-specialization,  with  emphasis  on  the 
good  of  the  teacher  instead  of  the  good  of  the 
child,  breeds  mental  chaos  among  the  pupils. 
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Lest  some  person  undertake  to  refute  me 
by  saying  I  don’t  know  what  I  am  talking 
about,  let  me  remark  that  I  spent  four  years 
teaching.  My  mother  was  a  public-school 
teacher;  so  was  my  father;  a  revered  aunt 
gave  more  than  fifty  consecutive  years  of  her 
life  to  the  public  schools.  I  know  the  schools 
from  the  inside  as  well  as  from  the  outside, 
and  I  recognize  a  great  many  improvements, 
such  as  health  inspection,  milk  classes,  ven¬ 
tilation,  school  lunches,  and  all  that. 

But  as  a  journalist  of  12  years’  experience 
with  products  of  the  public  schools  who 
come  to  our  papers  for  work,  I  know  that 
the  graduated  pupils  are  deficient  in  their 
ability  to  write  and  spell.  This  deficiency 
could  be  corrected  easily.  Its  existence 
cannot  be  denied  by  the  results  of  prettily 
staged  t  sts.  Statistics  and  charts  will 
prove  anything.  What  we  journalists  find 
is  a  lack  of  ability  to  use  the  comma,  semi¬ 
colon,  period,  and  capital  letter;  a  lack  of 
knowledge  of  simple  syntax.  We  are  like 
the  store-keepers  who  say  the  pupils  cannot 
be  trusted  to  add  a  column.  To  correct  it, 
all  that  is  necessary  is  to  abolish  the  word 
method  of  teaching  reading,  revive  the 
alphabet,  teach  the  children  to  recognize 
letters  and  sounds  first  and  words  afterward, 
and  put  down  the  abuses  of  the  depart¬ 
mental  system  in  the  grades  and  the  elec¬ 
tive  system  in  the  high  schools. 

I  say  this  is  all  that  is  necessary.  I  am 
assuming  the  good  intentions  of  the  corps, 
the  desire  for  the  good  of  the  child.  I  am 
denying  that  the  public  schools  have  be¬ 
come  a  big  business,  the  property  of  the 
teachers,  that  bureaucracy  has  explored  their 
healthy  tissues  until  all  hope  for  recovery  is 
vain.  I  am  denying  this.  I  am  assuming 
that  the  statement  of  a  layman  of  what  he 
thinks  of  his  schools  is  desired. 

What  we  learned  back  there  in  the  primi¬ 
tive  ’nineties  we  learned  to  retain  and  to  use. 
We  did  not  have  more  than  an  ordinary  child 
could  grasp.  We  were  never  baffled  by  a 
complexity  of  system  and  an  intricacy  of 
detail.  We  went  over  it  and  over  it  until 
we  knew  it.  At  sixteen  our  young  people 
were  ready  for  work,  if  they  were  not  going 


higher;  and  people  were  not  encouraged  to 
go  to  college  unless  they  meant  business. 
It  was  no  social  disgrace  to  go  to  work  with 
a  foundation  of  English,  numbers,  history, 
and  geography.  College  was  a  reward  and 
a  distinction,  not  a  social  advantage. 

Our  school  was  the  training  ground  for 
Philander  Chase  Knox,  conspicuous  public 
man  in  three  administrations;  of  Sir  Perci- 
val  Phillips,  veteran  correspondent  of  fifteen 
wars  for  London  papers.  John  Brashear, 
the  astronomer,  was  one  of  ours.  Sound 
work,  high  ideals,  reward  and  pimishment, 
cause  and  effect,  the  world,  in  brief,  within 
the  school-room  walls;  plain  living  and  high 
thinking  in  the  homes;  a  reverent  attitude 
toward  the  Church,  whether  protestant  or 
catholic, — these  were  all  commonplaces.  The 
normal  school  turned  out  the  teachers  and 
there  was  less  specializing  in  summer  courses 
at  universities.  The  normal  schools  were 
as  good  then  as  many  colleges  are  to-day 
and  the  graduates  had  to  know  all  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  a  liberal  training. 

We  seem  to  have  taken  on  too  much, 
spread  ourselves  out  too  thin.  Courses  in 
interior  decoration  in  the  public  schools  are 
all  right  if  some  miraculous  method  could 
be  found  by  which  pupils  could  acquire 
spelling  and  English  without  being  taught. 
But  we  simply  pack  in  the  frivolous  extras 
at  the  expense  of  the  essentials.  Our  chil¬ 
dren  ask  for  bread  and  we  give  them  stones. 
Instead  of  seeking  first  the  kingdom  of 
knowledge  we  are  seeking  the  things  that 
would  be  added  to  us  in  due  course  if  we  took 
the  essentials  first. 

Elaborate  and  expensive  courses,  special 
equipment,  and  neglect  of  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  spelling,  and  grammar  are  in¬ 
creasing  the  cost  of  public  education  to  a 
burdensome  amount  in  almost  every  com¬ 
munity  without  improving  the  children. 
The  trustees  should  realize  that  this  tend¬ 
ency  endangers  the  whole  fabric  of  their 
occupation.  The  power  ultimately  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  voters  and  when  they  de¬ 
cide  to  get  reform  they  will  get  it  with  a 
rush.  Why  not  restore  the  fundamentals 
in  the  grades  and  the  high  schools  now? 


CORRELATION  IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

Nelson  A.  S.  Miller 

(“More  and  more  bewilderment”  reads  a  recent  survey  of  the  course  pursued  by  the  young  men 
and  women  in  a  noted  high  school  of  a  noted  city.  To  weave  the  loose  threads  into  coherence  the 
high-school  master  struggles  along.  Mr.  Miller,  wdio  is  now  a  student  at  Augustana  Theological 
Seminary,  Rock  Island,  Illinois,  but  who  has  had  experience  as  a  high  school  principal,  makes 
suggestions.] 


WE  ARE  living  in  an  age  of  speciali¬ 
zation  and  minute  division  of  la¬ 
bor.  As  many  redeeming  features 
as  such  conditions  may  have,  looking  at  the 
.  face  of  the  matter,  those  same  features  not 
only  become  dangerous  if  unwisely  used, 
but  they  defeat  their  purposes.  We  have 
jumped  too  intensely  into  this  matter  of 
drawing  sharp  lines,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
we  have  lost  our  perspective.  We  are  now 
too  prone  to  build  the  high  fences  of  ex¬ 
clusiveness.  Education,  instead  of  being 
treated  as  a  continuous  process,  which 
should  have  no  marked  interruptions  and 
abrupt  transitions,  is  now  dissected  so  that 
it  appears  as  if  there  are  many  different 
educations.  As  a  result,  we  hear  of  a  uni¬ 
versity  education,  a  high  school  education, 
an  elementary  education,  or  even  a  kinder¬ 
garten  education.  At  the  nominal  comple¬ 
tion  of  each  w'e  say  that  such  and  such  an 
education  has  been  gained.  The  general 
result  of  this  is  that  the  boys  and  girls 
are  confronted  with  too  many  convenient 
stopping — and  as  they  often  become,  quit¬ 
ting — places.  The  current  impression  that  a 
distinct  and  efficacious  education  has  been 
gained  at  either  of  these  breaks  has  caused 
in  a  large  measure  the  comparatively  small 
percentage  of  high  school  and  college  com¬ 
pletions. 

These  sharp  lines  of  division  go  still 
further  in  their  effects.  We  find  them  in  the 
division  of  courses,  departments,  and  in¬ 
dividual  subjects.  When  a  course  in  a 
certain  subject  is  said  to  be  completed,  the 
student  regards  himself  as  a  master  of  that 
subject.  He  is  not  led  to  understand  that 
he  has  merely  tasted — that  the  subject 


extends  without  limit,  and  that  as  it  extends 
it  reveals  itself  to  be  the  counterpart  of  every 
other  subject.  The  line  of  thought,  barely 
started  upon  its  great  journey,  is  severed. 
The  part  cut  off  is  set  apart  as  a  finished 
product,  only  to  wither  like  a  branch  cut 
from  a  tree — the  source  of  its  life,  energy, 
and  growth.  When  in  later  life  the  process 
of  assembling  begins,  the  withering  branch, 
if  by  chance  it  has  been  to  any  extent  pre¬ 
served,  is  found  to  be  beyond  the  stage  of 
grafting. 

Instead  of  a  continuous  process,  or  a  body 
complete  in  all  its  parts,  we  have  a  dis¬ 
united,  disharmonious,  chaotic  something  we 
try  to  classify  under  the  misnomer  of  an 
education.  We  try  to  lead  our  youth 
along  a  path  which  has  as  its  goal  genuine 
wisdom,  only  to  find  at  last  that  the  des¬ 
tination  is  a  labyrinth,  yielding,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  wasted  and  misdirected 
energy,  a  sense  of  failure,  discontent,  un¬ 
rest,  and  discouragement.  Our  victim  has 
been  lost  and  cannot  find  himself  nor  the 
way  out.  He  has  not  been  taught  that  the 
path  started  upon  must  never  be  lost  sight 
of  in  his  explorations  of  the  byways. 

We,  to  whom  is  entrusted  the  high  com¬ 
mission  of  leading  our  youth  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  shall  not  float  hopelessly 
about  the  sea  of  life,  should  have  this  state 
of  affairs  upon  our  consciences.  As  long 
as  we  disregard  the  true  aim  of  instruction, 
as  long  as  we  confine  ourselves  to  what  we 
call  our  own  little  domain  and  say:  “So 
far  I  go,  and  no  farther,”  conditions  are 
going  to  be  just  as  they  are.  It  is  an 
exigency  that  calls  for  concerted  action. 
If  we  cannot  eradicate  completely  these 
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unnatural  enclosures,  we  can  at  least  leap 
over. 

We  have  lacked  foresight  in  the  past. 
We  have  not  made  sufficiently  earnest  en¬ 
deavors  to  see  beyond  our  own  classrooms. 
Instead  of  seeing  the  student  safely  to  the 
door  of  our  fellow-teacher,  we  have  left  him 
helplessly  at  our  own  door  without  definite 
direction.  So  lost  have  we  been  in  the 
seeming  importance  of  what  we  call  our 
specialty  and  immediate  sphere  that  we 
have  overlooked  our  mutual  obligations. 
We  have  been  unreasonable  toward  our  true 
mission,  which  is  not  to  instruct  from  one 
clearly  defined  point  to  another,  but  rather 
to  overlap  in  our  instruction.  If  the  re¬ 
sults  should  not  be  an  education  complete, 
we  would  at  least  establish  a  solid  founda¬ 
tion  upon  which  the  student  can  stand  se¬ 
curely  until  he  has  gained  a  safe  foothold 
upon  the  next  stage  of  his  journey.  There 
would  then  be  some  hope  of  developing 
mentally  self-propelling  products,  instead 
of  automatons,  mimics,  or  passive  physical 
objects  in  the  image  of  human  beings  who 
have  no  power  to  exert  force,  move,  or  pro¬ 
duce  motion  on  their  own  accord,  moving 
only  when  they  are  impelled  to  motion  by 
force  being  continually  exerted  upon  them. 

What  shall  we  do  about  it?  The  remedy 
that  seems  to  present  the  most  curative 
properties  is  consistent  and  thorough  cor¬ 
relation.  Correlation  may  appear  radical 
in  this  era  of  intense  specialization,  but  it 
is  not  revolutionary.  It  is  distinctly  pro¬ 
gressive.  It  would  not  completely  disrupt 
present  methods,  but  rather  embellish  them 
so  as  to  make  them  more  effective. 

Correlation  in  its  general  significance  is 
nothing  new.  It  is  expressive  of  a  natural 
condition  that  exists  everywhere  and  in  all 
things.  Search  the  universe  as  we  will, 
and  we  find  no  unrelated  things.  The  uni¬ 
versal  relation  of  all  things,  processes,  and 
conditions  presents  the  only,  and  the  per¬ 
fect  example  of  perpetual  motion.  And 
yet,  we  poor  mortals  are  trying  to  create 
specialties — to  make  breaks  in  this  wonder¬ 
ful  continuity. 

I  shall  proceed  to  discuss  briefly  a  few  of 


the  subjects  that  are  generally  considered 
exclusive  in  scope,  and  endeavor  to  show  the 
fallacy  of  such  conceptions.  It  will  be 
impossible  to  outline  in  full  the  possibilities 
of  correlation  in  the  subjects  under  dis¬ 
cussion,  or  to  present  the  many  other  ways 
in  which  the  method  may  be  applied.  I  can 
do  little  more  in  this  brief  space  than  to  pre¬ 
sent  suggestions. 

The  first  is  the  subject  of  English.  The 
English  teacher  has  no  right  to  say  that 
he  or  she  has  nothing  to  do  with  geometry, 
physics,  algebra,  or  any  of  the  other  sciences. 
The  English  teacher  has  as  much  to  do  with 
these  subjects  as  has  any  one  else.  One  of 
the  chief  objects  of  instruction  in  English 
is  to  cultivate  proper  expression.  The  best 
scientific  thought  will  be  useless  unless 
properly  presented.  The  student  of  science 
in  order  to  give  his  knowledge  efficiently  to 
the  world  must  know  how  to  use  his  lan¬ 
guage.  A  scientific  fact  of  value  may  be¬ 
come  dangerous,  if  clothed  in  ambiguous 
words. 

One  of  the  apparently  formidable  tasks 
confronting  the  teacher  of  English  is  to 
arouse  a  proper  interest  in  the  English 
language.  The  study  of  language  has  as 
its  accepted  object  better  expression,  both 
written  and  oral.  But  when  we  try  to 
measure  attainments,  do  we  find  this  ob¬ 
jective  gained  in  our  day?  Where  to-day 
do  we  find  such  masterpieces  of  expression  as 
were  produced  in  past  centuries,  even  as 
recently  as  the  nineteenth  century?  Where 
is  the  secret  ?  It  is  probable  that  the  answer 
lies  in  the  fact  that  as  all  other  things  pro¬ 
gressed,  language  grew.  Words  inadequate 
for  the  expression  of  the  new  ideas  were 
relegated  to  the  scrap-heap,  and  new  words 
were  coined  to  take  their  places.  It  is  true 
that  new  words  are  even  now  being  added 
to  our  language,  but  the  growth  of  language 
is  out  of  all  proportion  to  general  progress. 
So  little  stress  is  placed  upon  this  growth 
that  language  is  taught  as  if  it  were  some¬ 
thing  constant,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the 
boy  and  the  girl  of  to-day  are  taught  to 
express  twentieth-century  ideas  in  nine¬ 
teenth-century  language. 
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Let  us  see  the  result.  The  student  is 
asked  to  explain  the  mechanism  of  one  of 
our  modern  household  appliances.  The 
resulting  exposition  is,  as  a  rule,  a  failure 
due  to  a  hopeless  lack  of  vocabulary. 
Language  has  been  taught  as  belonging 
only  to  the  grand  and  glorious  literature  of 
the  past,  the  vehicle  of  thought  used  by 
poets,  and  the  medium  for  conveying  to  us 
past  history.  The  usual  practical  applica¬ 
tion  is  an  attempt  to  outclass  the  classics 
or  the  expression  of  some  flight  of  the  imag¬ 
ination.  But  for  the  student  to  express 
himself  clearly  when  it  comes  to  the  common 
things  of  our  present  intensely  practical 
life  is  well  nigh  an  impossibility.  If  the 
plumbing  in  the  house  is  out  of  order,  can 
he  call  up  the  plumber  and  tell  in  plain 
everyday  language  just  what  the  trouble 
seems  to  be?  Does  he  flounder  about,  or 
has  he  learned  to  associate  the  terms  learned 
in  the  manual  training  room,  the  science 
laboratory,  or  on  the  farm,  with  language? 
In  other  words,  has  he  learned  to  use  those 
terms  correctly  and  fluently  in  connected 
discourse? 

Language  is  indeed  a  vehicle  of  thought, 
and  as  to  general  principles  it  is  just  like 
all  other  vehicles.  No  matter  how  fine  in 
appearance,  and  how  skillfully  assembled, 
it  will  not  serve  its  purpose,  if  the  whole 
vehicle  is  the  wrong  kind  for  the  particular 
work  at  hand,  or  if  any  of  its  parts  are  de¬ 
fective  or  not  intended  for  that  particular 
vehicle.  We  would  not  think  of  using  a 
lumber-wagon  for  a  spin  around  the  park, 
nor  plush  upholstery  in  a  coal  truck.  Like 
any  vehicle,  language  is  made  up  of  definite, 
cooperative,  correlative  parts.  The  parts 
are  the  things  that  count  prior  to  the  as¬ 
sembling.  In  language  the  word,  its  practi¬ 
cal  value  and  significance,  are  the  important 
considerations.  As  English  is  taught  now- 
a-days,  the  stress  is  laid  on  the  acquisition 
of  a  varied,  yet  limited,  vocabulary  which 
shall  serve  as  a  beautiful  vehicle  chiefly 
for  the  conveyance  of  the  product  of  the 
imagination  in  imitation  of  the  old  classics. 
So  much  time  is  given  to  the  building  of 
such  vehicles  that  the  means  of  conveying 


the  thoughts  and  understanding  of  the  prac¬ 
tical  things  of  life  are  lost  sight  of. 

As  a  vehicle  is  made  up  of  a  number  of 
complete  parts,  so  each  part  is  made  up  of 
lesser  parts,  each  important  but  with  vary¬ 
ing  strength  and  importance.  Various  kinds 
of  wood  are  selected  because  the  histories 
and  uses  of  these  woods  prove  that  they 
are  most  adapted  for  a  particular  kind  of 
service.  Steel  and  other  metals  are  se¬ 
lected  because  certain  processes  of  manu¬ 
facture  have  made  them  stronger  for  the 
use  desired  of  them.  So  with  individual 
words.  History,  distinctive  meaning,  and 
strength — these  determine  the  value  of  the 
word,  and  ultimately  the  value  of  the  com¬ 
pleted  vehicle.  Build  or  choose  a  word 
without  due  respect  to  those  factors,  and 
our  vehicle  may  be  useless  and  even  absurd. 
I  have  in  mind  a  certain  incident  that  will 
illustrate.  A  clergyman  was  oflSciating  at 
a  funeral,  and  in  the  course  of  his  sermon  he 
said:  “We  sympathize  with  the  bereaved 
in  their  infliction.”  What  the  wrong  use  of 
a  prefix  did  in  this  case  needs  no  comment 
or  explanation.  What  the  word  “bienni¬ 
ally”  used  in  place  of  “semi-annually”  would 
mean  to  a  merchant  who  expects  payment 
every  six  months  but  used  the  former  word 
in  the  contract,  needs  no  comment  either. 

We  cannot  emphasize  too  much  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  right  kind  of  word  study. 
The  superintendent  of  a  certain  city  school 
system  once  asked  me:  “Don’t  you  believe 
that  word  study  can  be  carried  so  far  that 
language  will  become  a  distasteful  study?” 
Sufficient  thought  will  soon  answer  that 
question  conclusively.  Language  has  be¬ 
come  a  distasteful  study  to  many,  and  in¬ 
effective,  because  not  enough  emphasis  has 
been  placed  upon  the  study  of  words  as 
living  things.  A  word  must  be  revealed  as 
a  live,  practical  little  mechanism  that  not 
only  discloses  a  single  thought,  process,  or 
thing,  but  a  mass  of  such.  The  word  must 
at  once  appear  to  us  as  a  landscape  replete 
with  a  vast  variety  of  correlated  things. 
Every  part  of  it  must  stand  for  something 
and  show  its  relation  to  something  in  its 
surroundings.  The  ordinary  dictionary 
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definition  will  not  make  any  such  revela¬ 
tions.  Such  a  definition  is  merely  the  door 
opening  to  a  broader  vista.  To  illustrate 
my  point,  let  us  take  the  word  “democ¬ 
racy.”  We  find,  first  of  all,  its  derivation 
briefly  stated.  Then  follows  the  common 
definition,  namely,  “government  by  the 
people.”  That  is  the  definition  the  boy 
learns  and  gives  in  class.  “Correct,”  says 
the  teacher  and  passes  on  to  the  next  word. 
The  teacher  of  language  feels  that  her  part 
in  teaching  the  boy  what  democracy  is  has 
been  fulfilled.  She  forgets  that  the  word 
had  its  origin  in  an  established  institution, 
and  that  the  word  was  not  created  first, 
and  then  an  institution  founded  to  fit  it. 
She  is  prone  to  forget  that  that  word  is 
rich  in  the  history  of  the  human  race  and  its 
life  struggles;  that  it  is  the  keynote  and  the 
backbone  of  our  government.  She  over¬ 
looks  the  fact  that  it  bears  a  definite  re¬ 
lation  to  a  multitude  of  other  “cracies” 
and  “demos.”  It  is  deemed  beyond  her 
sphere  as  a  teacher  of  English  to  rend  the 
veil  separating  that  boy  from  the  future 
into  which  he  shall  soon  step  to  deal  with 
democracy  in  action.  “I  am  an  English 
teacher;  it  is  not  my  business  to  teach 
Civics”  is  a  common  slogan. 

It  is  erroneous  for  the  teacher  of  English 
to  say  that  she  is  a  teacher  of  that  subject 
only.  In  a  certain  sense  she  must  be  a 
teacher  of  everything.  Every  word  in  the 
English  language  comes  within  her  field. 
Every  word  she  deals  with  brings  her  into 
all  other  spheres,  and  it  is  her  duty  to  lead 
the  student  into  those  spheres  sufficiently  to 
enable  him  to  get  a  firm  foothold.  There 
is  probably  no  broader  field  in  the  world  of 
education  than  that  occupied  by  the  teacher 
of  English.  Further,  that  field  not  only  is 
bounded  on  every  side  by  all  other  fields,  but 
it  merges  into  every  other  field.  The  teach¬ 
er  of  English  must  lead  the  pupil  through 
the  conglomerate  mass  marking  the  transi¬ 
tion.  She  must  show  him  that  the  transi¬ 
tion  area  is  not  as  chaotic  as  it  seems;  that 
there  is  in  reality  a  definite  and  consistent 
relation  between  the  different  parts.  Let 
me  illustrate.  She  must  not  pass  the  word 


“hippopotamus”  without  explaining  that 
“hippo”  comes  from  the  Greek  word  mean¬ 
ing  horse,  and  “potamus”  from  the  Greek 
word  meaning  river,  and  that  the  animal 
under  consideration  appeared  to  the  an¬ 
cients  as  a  river-horse.  This  leads  into  a 
mass  of  interesting  details  of  history  and 
geography.  The  teacher  should  not  pass 
the  discussion  without  leading  the  pupil 
into  a  consideration  of  the  nature  of  the 
“river-horse,”  its  habitat,  and  so  forth. 
Attention  should  be  drawn  to  the  word 
“hippodrome”  at  this  time.  Other  words 
in  the  same  category  are  “Mesopotamia” 
and  “Mediapolis.”  The  word  “salt” 
should  not  be  passed  by  without  a  little  ex¬ 
position  on  the  “salt  money”  given  the 
Roman  soldiers  as  a  part  of  their  pay,  and 
that  we  get  the  word  “salary”  from  that 
custom.  Something  of  still  greater  value 
could  be  attained  at  this  time  by  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  Biblical  passage:  “Ye  are 
the  salt  of  the  earth.”  This  would  bring 
out  some  of  the  physical  peculiarities  of 
salt,  and  why  the  Master  used  it  as  an  il¬ 
lustration  in  His  sermon.  The  word  “Pa¬ 
pacy”  gives  the  student  a  glimpse  into  the 
history  of  the  Papal  institution.  The  re¬ 
lation  of  the  words  “Pope”  and  “Papacy” 
to  the  well-known  word  “Papa”  should  not 
be  overlooked.  The  word  “calculation” 
conveys  its  true  meaning  and  interest  only 
when  it  is  pointed  out  that  it  comes  from 
the  Latin  word  “calculi”  meaning  pebbles, 
and  that  the  ancient  method  of  counting 
was  with  pebbles.  And  so  we  could  go  on 
indefinitely. 

The  object  of  the  study  of  literature  is 
the  cultivation  of  appreciation  of  the  great 
literatures,  past  and  present.  Literature 
cannot  be  appreciated,  unless  there  is  an 
understanding  and  an  appreciation  of  the 
things  written  about.  We  cannot  appre¬ 
ciate  a  poem  or  a  book,  unless  we  under¬ 
stand  the  spirit,  life,  and  motives  back  of 
it.  We  cannot  fully  understand  or  appre¬ 
ciate  a  man,  if  we  judge  him  merely  by  the 
clothing  he  wears.  Neither  can  we  ap¬ 
preciate  literature  from  its  clothing  alone. 
“The  Great  Stone  Face”  cannot  be  ap- 
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preciated  without  a  study  or  presentation  of 
the  physical  geography  of  that  formation. 
The  prelude  to  the  “Vision  of  Sir  Launfal” 
cannot  be  understood,  if  we  cannot  recall 
from  observation  an  organist  sitting  at  his 
organ  endeavoring  to  decide  what  to  play, 
improvising  until  he  finds  the  theme  that 
harmonizes  with  his  feelings. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  rhetoric 
are  chaos  until  the  teacher  likens  the  process 
of  building  a  theme  with  that  of  building  a 
house.  The  pupil  must  be  made  to  see  that 
the  steps  are  identical  with  those  he  takes  in 
his  work  in  the  manual  training  department 
when  he  builds  a  miniature  house.  We  can 
neither  build,  nor  judge  the  completed  struc¬ 
ture,  if  we  do  not  understand  the  motives, 
purposes,  and  principles  involved.  A  good 
writer,  like  a  good  builder  of  anything  else, 
does  not  sacrifice  strength  for  beauty,  nor 
beauty  for  strength,  but  combines  and  cor¬ 
relates  so  that  both  objectives  are  gained. 
It  is  only  when  we  can  understand  all  these 
factors  as  correlative  that  we  can  truly  ap¬ 
preciate  the  accomplishment. 

We  must  not,  however,  place  all  the  blame 
upon  the  poor  teacher  of  English.  The 
others  are  offenders  to  an  equal  degree. 
Let  us  take  the  teacher  of  science.  His 
slogan  all  too  frequently  is:  “I  am  a  teacher 
of  science.  What  have  I  to  do  with  Eng¬ 
lish?”  He  does  not  fall  short  in  that  re¬ 
spect  only.  He  too  often  considers  his 
science  as  very  exact  and  narrow,  without 
any  close  relation  to  other  sciences.  In  the 
true  sense  of  the  word,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  an  exact  science.  The  sciences  are 
so  closely  interwoven  that  one  cannot  be 
developed  to  any  extent  without  being  over¬ 
lapped  and  modified  by  the  contact.  Many 
cold,  and  apparently  conclusive  calculations 
must  give  way,  when  put  to  the  test  of 
practical  application. 

In  the  teaching  of  science,  digression  is 
not  a  fault.  No  scientific  fact  is  thor¬ 
oughly  taught  without  much  digression, 
especially  in  its  application  to  practical  life. 
A  lesson  on  atmosphere  is  not  complete, 
unless  attention  is  brought  to  the  effect  of 
atmosphere  on  the  sunrise  in  the  Far  East, 


and  the  relation  of  that  phenomenon  to  the 
wording  of  the  first  verse  of  the  sixtieth 
chapter  of  Isaiah.  This  would  probably 
be  the  extreme  in  digression,  but  it  illus¬ 
trates  just  how  far  the  effectiveness  of  cor¬ 
relation  can  be  carried.  The  wonders  of 
the  planetary  system  cannot  be  revealed 
unless  interesting  facts  concerning  distance, 
speed  of  light,  and  relative  size  are  presented, 
as  for  instance:  the  distance  to  the  nearest 
star,  seeing  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg  from 
the  Polar  Star  in  1918,  light  from  some  stars 
starting  earthward  before  the  American 
Revoliition  still  being  en  route,  and  how 
many  years  it  would  take  a  person  travel¬ 
ling  in  an  automobile  at  the  rate  of  sixty 
miles  an  hour  to  reach  the  Alpha  Cen- 
tauri. 

In  the  study  of  physical  geography  the 
subject  of  waterfalls  should  be  supplemented 
by  the  early  history  of  the  Eastern  States, 
limitation  of  oil,  coal,  and  gas  resources, 
transforming  processes,  possibilities  of  elec¬ 
tricity,  and  what  will  happen  when  Niagara 
Falls  has  worn  away. 

The  teacher  of  geometry  has  many  occa¬ 
sions  for  stepping  into  the  sphere  of  the 
English  teacher.  The  definition  of  geom¬ 
etry  and  the  various  terms  constitute  some 
fine  English  lessons.  The  history  of  geom¬ 
etry,  the  inundation  of  the  Nile  Valley,  and 
the  many  natural  formations  having  coun¬ 
terparts  in  geometric  figures,  can  furnish 
some  interesting  features  to  a  geography 
lesson.  Flying  buttresses,  and  the  buttress¬ 
like  re-enforcements  built  upon  the  old 
Roman  Colosseum,  to  prevent  further  de¬ 
cay,  can  find  places  of  interest  in  other  sub¬ 
jects  than  geometry. 

The  teacher  of  scientific  subjects  has 
everything  to  do  w’ith  English.  Proper 
words,  to  use  still  another  figure,  are  the 
fluids  that  make  otherwise  dry  scientific 
facts  appetizing  and  digestible  to  the  mind. 
To  write  up  the  proof  of  a  geometric  propo¬ 
sition  properly  requires  a  knowledge  of  ex¬ 
position  and  argumentation.  No  pupil 
should  be  allowed  to  write  up  a  proof  in 
geometry  without  doing  so  according  to  the 
principles  of  rhetoric.  It  should  always  be 
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associated  with  the  form  of  debate.  Every 
proof  should  be  tested  by  other  members  of 
the  class,  and  rebuttal  should  be  according 
to  the  rules  of  debate.  I  know  it  to  be  an 
absolute  fact  that  this  aspect  of  geometry 
teaching  is  generally  overlooked.  The  pu¬ 
pils  are  led  to  believe  that  geometry  is  a 
very  exact  subject  and  has  no  relation  to 
anything  else.  Such  misleading  may  not  be 
purposely  done,  but  the  present  method  of 
almost  blind  memory  work  has  this  as  an 
almost  inevitable  result.  It  is  altogether 
too  frequently  regarded  as  a  subject  merely 
for  mind  discipline.  The  pupils  are  en¬ 
couraged  to  memorize  everything  verbatim. 
They  pass  a  perfect  examination  and  believe 
that  they  know  everything  about  the  sub¬ 
ject.  The  teacher  feels  that  he  has  taught 
the  subject  successfully.  The  fact  is  that 
there  is  failure  all  around.  Give  those 
pupils  a  test  on  practical  or  original  prob¬ 
lems  and  note  where  they  stand.  Test  out 
the  average  geometry  teacher  and  see  how 
many  originals  he  can  work  out,  or  how 
many  original  problems  he  can  invent. 
The  teacher  has  too  often  learned  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  the  same  manner  that  he  is  teaching 
it,  and  that  is  about  as  far  as  his  knowledge 
of  the  subject  goes.  There  is  neither  men¬ 
tal  dicipline  nor  acquisition  of  knowledge  in 
such  a  method.  To  understand  the  meaning 
and  to  be  able  to  apply  the  understanding 
should  be  an  object. 

In  no  subject  is  the  correct  and  exact  use 
of  words  of  more  importance  than  in  the 
study  of  geometry,  and  for  that  reason  there 
must  be  a  complete  correlation  with  the 
teaching  of  English.  Words  must  not  be 
wasted  in  geometry.  Every  word,  phrase,  or 
sentence  must  count  for  something  definite. 
In  this  connection  I  have  in  mind  those 
propositions  where  proof  of  the  congruency 
of  figures  is  required.  An  absolute  state¬ 
ment  of  the  superposition  is  not  generally 
regarded  to  be  of  considerable  importance. 
The  fact  is  that  the  possibility  or  impos¬ 
sibility  of  proof  depends  wholly  upon  the 
idea  conveyed  by  the  statement  of  super¬ 
position.  The  idea  conveyed  must  be  a 
single  one,  and  must  be  free  from  all  am¬ 


biguity.  This  requires  a  skillful  and  ju¬ 
dicious  manipulation  of  language. 

Woodworking  is  one  of  the  most  abused 
subjects.  Some  schools  are  now,  in  this 
modern  era,  antiquated  when  it  comes  to 
this  subject.  A  few  benches  are  installed, 
and  woodworking  courses  are  taken  up. 
The  boys  are  put  through  a  course  of  so- 
called  mental  discipline  and  that  fanciful 
something  which  goes  by  the  impossible 
name  of  tool  technique.  These  courses 
consist  of  the  handling  of  a  certain  number 
of  tools  according  to  a  set  order.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  the  wasteful  production  of  a  lot  of 
worthless  bric-a-brac.  That  is  about  as 
far  as  the  courses  usually  go.  Actual  shop 
conditions  and  methods  are  not  introduced. 
Still,  these  courses  pass  under  the  pretence 
of  being  practical.  They  are,  as  a  fact, 
most  unpractical.  Unless  woodworking  is 
taught  according  to  modern  manufacturing 
methods,  and  is  thoroughly  mixed  and  cor¬ 
related  with  art,  economics,  mathematics, 
physics,  physiology,  botany,  zoology,  agri¬ 
culture,  English,  and  every  other  subject, 
it  is  not  successfully  taught.  The  average 
successful  woodworker  is  a  man  with  a 
liberal  education,  even  though  his  appear¬ 
ance  may  be  deceiving.  In  many  cases  he 
himself  is  not  conscious  of  his  priceless  pos¬ 
sessions.  The  process  of  correlative  learn¬ 
ing  has  gone  on  so  gradually  that  he  has  not 
been  conscious  of  the  process.  The  ex¬ 
pression  of  his  skill  and  knowledge  has  be¬ 
come  natural.  He  makes  things  the  way 
he  does  according  to  his  physics,  acquired 
by  coming  in  contact  with  that  science  in 
its  practical  applications  in  everyday  life. 
Dimensions  and  sanitary  construction  will 
be  found  to  be  according  to  physiology — 
the  knowledge  of  which  has  been  acquired 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  knowledge  of 
physics.  Choice  of  material  is  according  to 
botany,  and  design  according  to  fine  art. 
Manner  of  ordering  and  cutting  material  is 
according  to  mathematics,  and  quality  ac¬ 
cording  to  economics.  This  is  not  mere 
theory.  I  base  my  statements  upon  years 
of  observation  and  contact  with  educated 
men  of  this  kind.  But  where  does  English 
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come  in?  Yes,  in  explaining  how  it  is  done, 
its  value,  and  so  forth.  It  is  indeed  inter¬ 
esting  to  listen  to  a  practical  woodworker 
explain  an  operation  or  process.  He  does 
not  explain  it  in  the  poetic  language  of  the 
eighteenth  or  nineteenth  century,  but  in 
good,  simple,  understandable,  everyday 
English. 

Our  courses  in  physiology  are  too  much 
along  the  lines  of  pure  anatomy.  It  is  not 
so  important  for  the  student  to  know  ex¬ 
actly  how  many  bones  there  are  in  the  body 
as  it  is  for  him  to  know  how  to  take  care  of 
the  bones  that  he  does  know  about.  The 
course  should  be  a  course  in  first  aid,  sani¬ 
tation,  sanatorium  methods,  elementary 
nursing,  ventilation,  housing  conditions, 
dietetics,  care  of  babies,  sex  hygiene,  phy¬ 
sical  culture,  study  of  climatic  and  other 
geographic  conditions  in  their  relation  to 
health,  safety-first  provisions,  tuberculosis, 
and  identification  of  the  symptoms  of  the 
common  diseases  and  epidemics.  When¬ 
ever  there  is  the  slightest  occasion  for  ref¬ 
erence  to  any  of  these  subjects  in  any  other 
course,  time  should  be  taken  for  discussion. 
Occasions  are,  indeed,  not  lacking  for  such 
discussions  in  the  study  of  English  com¬ 
position.  The  above  subjects  correlate 
readily  with  manual  training,  domestic 
science  and  art,  physical  geography,  botany, 
civics,  sociology,  and  economics.  The  stu¬ 
dent  in  the  woodworking  shop  designing  a 
modern  residence  should  have  constantly 
in  mind  the  best  ways  of  ventilation  and 
other  sanitary  construction.  The  girl  in  the 
domestic  science  and  art  department  should 
take  into  consideration  dietetic  laws  and  the 
needs  of  the  body,  rather  than  the  desires, 
and  make  the  choice  of  material,  and  the 
design  of  her  garments  according  to  physio¬ 
logical  and  economic  laws  rather  than 
according  to  whim  and  fancy. 

As  you  read  this  discussion,  you  will 
probably  say  that  such  demands  upon  the 
teacher  are  unreasonable;  that  no  teacher 
can  be  so  broad  in  his  or  her  preparation  as 


successfully  to  prosecute  the  task  of  such 
teaching;  that  it  discourages  specialization 
and  intensive  knowledge  of  any  subject. 

Life  itself  is  not  a  specialization.  It  is 
broad  and  comprehensive.  Why,  then, 
should  not  the  preparation  for  a  successful 
life  be  according  to  the  nature  of  life?  If 
the  teachers  to  whom  is  entrusted  such  prep¬ 
aration  have  not  a  broad  preparation  them¬ 
selves,  how  are  they  to  lead?  The  specialist 
according  to  the  general  understanding  of 
the  term  is  one  who  knows  thoroughly  a 
particular  field.  What  lies  beyond  is  of 
little  interest  to  him.  He  brings  the  stu¬ 
dent  to  the  limits  of  his  own  field,  and  there 
unceremoniously  leaves  him  to  the  chance  of 
some  other  guide  taking  him  in  hand.  Do 
the  guides  who  lead  us  over  the  rugged 
mountain  paths  or  the  trackless  wastes  leave 
us  abruptly  to  the  mercy  of  the  forces  of 
nature?  The  analogy  here  needs  no  com¬ 
ment. 

If  we  are  to  consider  specialization  at  all, 
we  can  say  that  a  teacher  must  be  a  specialist 
in  all  lines.  The  teacher  must  know  the 
whole  way.  To  that  end  the  teacher  must 
live.  Instead  of  burying  himself  or  herself 
in  a  musty  library  or  laboratory,  there  must 
be  an  exploration  of  the  byways.  Alto¬ 
gether  too  often  the  wonders  of  these  byways 
are  not  recorded  in  books,  nor,  do  they 
appear  by  mixing  ingredients  that  are 
found  in  the  labelled  bottles  in  the  labora¬ 
tory.  To  be  such  a  specialist,  paradoxical 
as  it  may  seem,  the  teacher  must  be  a  stu¬ 
dent  of  all  those  things  that  make  up  a  full 
life.  Study  must  not  be  pursued  only  mi¬ 
croscopically,  but  also  telescopically.  Read¬ 
ing  and  study  must  be  broad,  travel  and 
observation  broader,  and  thinking  still 
broader.  A  perspective  of  life  must  be 
gained  rather  than  a  narrow  view  of  a  single 
phase.  Use  must  be  made  of  all  those 
means  which  cement  together  the  various 
phases,  and  there  must  be  a  delight  in 
building  more  stately  structures  rather  than 
disunited  details. 


THE  UNIVERSITY,  IS  IT  BANKRUPT? 

H.  E.  Stone 

(General  Sherman  of  the  Army  in  1864,  President  Angell  of  Yale  University  in  1924,  had  each 
something  to  say  to  the  wailers  of  his  generation  to  the  effect  that  the  youth  of  his  time  was  a  rather 
fine  specimen  of  young  manhood.  Dean  Stone,  who  takes  up  the  discussion  of  the  condition  of  the 
educational  institutions  to  which  American  youths  repair,  is  in  charge  of  the  young  men  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  West  Virginia.] 


ARE  our  universities  over  crowded.'* 
ZA  Are  we  admitting  too  many  who  are 
-A  A.  without  any  scholarly  ambition — 
who  lack  a  “thirst  for  knowledge”?  Is 
teaching  diluted  to  the  danger  point?  Has 
the  American  University  lost  its  identity — 
failed  to  fulfill  its  function?  What  is  the 
purpose  of  a  university  in  a  representative 
democracy  anyway?  Are  our  great  univer¬ 
sities  fulfilling  that  purpose?  What  is  the 
difference  between  a  great  state  university 
like  the  University  of  California  in  the  West, 
the  University  of  Ohio,  or  West  Virginia 
University  in  the  East  and  a  college  like 
Amherst  or  the  small  denominational  colleges 
still  legion  in  our  land?  We  cannot  answer 
these  questions  without  investigating  the 
purpose  of  the  colonial  college  in  America 
nor  can  we  appraise  the  success  or  failure  of 
these  institutions  without  analyzing  their 
aims  and  considering  the  forces  that  shaped 
their  growth  and  development.  Such  an 
analysis  and  such  a  survey  is  the  purpose 
of  this  brief  study. 

The  purpose  of  the  college  of  colonial 
days  was  primarily  to  prepare  men  for  the 
Christian  ministry.  Many  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  men  of  America  were  professors  in 
these  colleges.  Their  product  was  destined 
largely  for  the  New  England  pulpit. 

From  a  few  colonies  skirting  the  Atlantic 
and  populated  by  fewer  people  than  now 
dwell  on  Manhattan  Island  our  country  has 
grown  as  if  by  magic  to  a  nation  of  a  hundred 
million  and  more.  It  is  not  the  homogeneous 
land  our  grandfathers  knew.  Complex  so¬ 
cial  and  industrial  life,  the  development  of 
inventions,  and  the  influx  of  an  alien  pop¬ 


ulation  with  a  different  tradition  have  made 
necessary  a  re-organization  of  educational 
facilities,  and  a  re-evaluation  of  our  edu¬ 
cational  resources.  We  have  witnessed  the 
growth  of  free,  public,  cosmopolitan,  high 
schools,  and  the  rise  of  the  great  municipal 
and  state  universities,  a  dozen  of  which  now 
have  student  bodies  aggregating  a  hundred 
thousand. 

Prospective  medical  students  no  longer 
“ride  round”  with  a  practising  physician. 
Future  dentists,  pharmacists,  and  lawyers 
no  longer  enter  upon  their  chosen  work  by 
the  apprenticeship  method.  These  occu¬ 
pations  are  no  longer  trades.  They  are  pro¬ 
fessions  and  our  great  universities  have  rec¬ 
ognized  not  only  their  scholarly  demands 
but  the  service  they  render  to  society.  To 
these  callings  we  may  add  journalism  with 
its  growing  technique;  scientific  agriculture, 
forestry,  and  home  economics  with  their 
foundations  in  chemistry  and  biology;  and 
the  higher  engineering  professions,  civil, 
mechanical,  electrical,  mining,  commercial, 
chemical,  etc.,  with  their  basis  in  mathe¬ 
matics,  physics,  and  chemistry.  Education, 
music,  business  and  art  have  all  been  ad¬ 
mitted  to  that  somewhat  heterogeneous  fam¬ 
ily  of  occupations  for  which  preparation  is 
now  made  through  prolonged  training  in  the 
institution  which  we  have  designated  by  the 
ancient  name  of  University. 

The  modern  university  bids  fair  to  reach 
the  status  described  by  Thomas  H.  Huxley 
a  half  century  ago  in  these  words:  “In  our 
ideal  university  a  man  should  be  able  to 
obtain  instruction  in  all  forms  of  knowledge.’^ 

This  growth — this  tremendous  expansion 
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— of  the  university,  in  America,  with  its  aims 
of  citizenship,  character  and  vocation,  is 
not  surprising.  The  security  of  the  state, 
the  prosperity  of  commerce  and  industry, 
the  development  of  the  nation,  and  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  individual  all  demand  prepara¬ 
tion  for  life,  and  for  “life  more  abundant” 
with  all  that  these  words  imply. 

It  seems  fitting  here  to  present  the  tradi¬ 
tional  view  of  the  American  college:  Unhur¬ 
ried  association  with  the  great  vistas  of 
knowledge,  leisurely  contact  with  inspira¬ 
tional  personalities,  a  “quest  of  the  best,” 
with  freedom  from  outside  distractions  dur¬ 
ing  four  of  the  most  impressionable  years 
of  young  manhood  and  womanhood.  The 
demands  of  the  professions  of  medicine,  law, 
journalism,  business,  etc.,  with  the  conse¬ 
quent  shaping  of  the  college  course  by  prevo- 
cational  subjects  such  as  chemistry  and  zool¬ 
ogy,  have  invaded  the  scholastic  asceticism 
of  the  old-time  college,  particularly  if  it  is  a 
part  of  a  great  university  with  the  occupa¬ 
tional  atmosphere  engendered  by  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  professional  schools.  Prominent 
in  the  undergraduate  life  of  the  college  are 
class  loyalties  and  class  activities,  athletic 
contests  and  social  conquests — all  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  training  in  certain  fundamentals 
in  literature,  science,  mathematics,  foreign 
languages,  and  in  history  and  the  social 
sciences.  Marked  characteristics  of  the 
true  university  are  profound  study,  scholarly 
investigation,  exhaustive  research  and  pro¬ 
fessional  preparation  for  definite  careers 
involving  a  liberal  amount  of  general  edu¬ 
cation  as  a  prerequisite.  Our  state  uni¬ 
versities  have  been  described  as  “intellectual 
powerhouses,”  “centers  of  research  for  the 
commonwealth,”  and  as  “citadels  of  truth” 
where  the  free  pursuit  of  knowledge  is  a 
sacred  and  inviolable  right. 

It  will  be  apparent  that  our  American 
universities  are  composites — conglomer¬ 
ates — collections  of  schools  with  varying 
aims  and  purposes  that  have  grown  like 
Topsy.  In  this  growth  the  old-time  college 
has  survived,  influenced  however  by  the 
inflexible  demands  of  schools  of  medicine 


that  those  who  enter  shall  have  received 
proper  grounding  in  chemistry  and  zoology; 
by  the  demands  of  state  boards  of  education 
that  college  graduates  who  expect  to  teach 
shall  have  had  special  training  in  Educa¬ 
tional  Psychology,  School  Management, 
Educational  Philosophy,  and  other  pro¬ 
fessional  studies;  and  by  the  specialized  re¬ 
quirements  of  other  professional  schools  on 
the  campus.  The  old-time  college  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  is  in  a  position  of  transition. 
Its  position  is  by  no  means  secure.  Pro¬ 
fessional  schools  exercise  their  control  over 
it  from  above  and  junior  colleges  threaten  it 
from  below.  It  is  between  the  upper  and 
the  nether  millstone. 

From  a  close  personal  acquaintance  with 
large  numbers  of  students,  from  a  study  of 
their  successes  and  their  failures,  of  their 
social  and  athletic  life,  of  their  fraternities, 
and  of  “their  exits  and  their  entrances,” 
I  am  convinced  that  the  educational  devel¬ 
opment  of  recent  decades,  so  far  as  it  con¬ 
cerns  American  colleges  and  universities,  has 
been  inevitable,  and,  in  the  main,  highly 
beneficial  from  the  standpoint  both  of 
society  and  of  the  individual.  To  those 
whose  chief  complaint  is  that  of  “diluted 
scholarship”  I  submit  a  similar  objection 
from  no  less  a  savant  than  Thomas  H.  Hux¬ 
ley,  who  just  fifty  years  ago,  while  rector  of 
Aberdeen  University,  Scotland,  said:  “Stu¬ 
dents  come  to  the  universities  ill-prepared 
in  classics  and  mathematics,  not  at  all  pre¬ 
pared  in  anything  else;  and  half  their  time  is 
spent  in  learning  that  which  they  ought  to 
have  known  when  they  came.” 

As  our  knowledge  increases  with  the  pass¬ 
ing  years,  are  we  not  in  danger  of  “  despising 
the  lowly  rounds  by  which  we  did  ascend” 
the  educational  ladder,  and  of  expecting  too 
much  of  the  younger  generation  of  college 
and  university  men  and  women?  Will  not 
records  show  that  the  flunker,  the  athlete, 
the  pampered  only  son,  the  tea  hound,  the 
college  politician,  and  the  silly  maiden — 
existed  when  we  were  young  and  those 
who  went  to  college  were  so  few  as  to  be 
“select”? 
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Power  of  Print. — Dr.  P.  R.  Stevenson, 
Associate,  Bureau  of  Educational  Research, 
College  of  Education,  Ohio  State  University, 
has  sent  to  the  school  superintendents  of  the 
country  a  tentative  calendar  worked  out  by 
Edward  Johnson,  a  graduate  student,  and 
requests  suggestions  for  other  items  of  school 
publicity  which  might  be  emphasized  by 
school  managers  at  various  months  during 
the  year.  For  November,  what  the  schools 
are  doing  on  election  issues  and  candidates, 
on  Thanksgiving,  on  the  meetings  of  teach¬ 
ers’  associations,  on  football  games,  on 
better  English,  on  hot  luncheons,  on  the 
visits  of  parents  to  schools,  on  the  work  of 
doctors  and  dentists  and  on  education,  are 
suggested  as  proper  themes  for  newspaper 
articles  coming  from  the  schools.  The  list 
runs  through  the  year.  For  December: 
Results  of  American  Education  Week  in  our 
.schools,  Christmas-seal  sale,  holiday  meet¬ 
ings  of  State  Teachers’  Associations,  Christ¬ 
mas  programs,  Parent-Teacher  Associations, 
Letters  to  Santa  Claus,  Christmas  messages. 
For  January:  Farmers’  Institutes,  a  school 
patron’s  New  Year  resolutions,  coasting 
parties,  music-memory  contests,  temperance 
day,  meeting  of  educational  council  of  State 
Teachers’  Association,  child-labor  week.  For 
February:  Mid-year  examinations,  promo¬ 
tions  and  failures,  Lincoln’s  Birthday,  Wash¬ 
ington’s  Birthday,  Valentine  Day,  basket¬ 
ball,  meeting  of  Department  of  Superinten¬ 
dence  of  National  Education  Association, 
Longfellow’s  Birthday.  For  March :  Clean- 
Up  Week  in  the  schools.  Spring  music 
festival,  school-garden  clubs,  high-school 
pupils  prepare  essays  on  good  roads  in  Fire¬ 
stone  scholarship  contest,  pupils  taking 
West  Point  or  Annapolis  examinations.  Boys 
competing  for  Rhodes  Scholarship.  For 
April:  Arbor  Day,  Easter  vacation,  local 
oratorical  contests,  school  fair.  Spring  meet¬ 
ing  of  State  Teachers’  Association,  school 
gardens.  Boy  Scout  Week.  For  May:  Spell¬ 


ing  contests,  basis  of  promotion.  Spring  foot¬ 
ball  practice.  Memorial  Day,  May-Day  ex¬ 
ercises,  Mothers’  Day,  honor  pupils,  physical 
efficiency  tests,  achievement  tests,  Audu¬ 
bon’s  birthday.  For  June:  State  Teachers’ 
Association  meeting,  need  of  vacation  for 
teachers  and  pupils,  what  our  teachers  will 
do  with  their  vacation,  financial  report.  Flag 
Day,  preparation  for  fair  exhibits,  commence¬ 
ment  exercises,  alumni  reunions,  alumni  ban¬ 
quets,  how  our  athletes  will  spend  the  sum¬ 
mer,  school  failures,  election  of  teachers, 
what  our  school  has  done. 

Doctor  Stevenson  reminds  us  that  the 
school  is  a  public  service,  that  its  support 
rests  on  an  intelligent  knowledge  in  the  minds 
of  the  public  as  to  what  the  schools  are  doing 
and  ought  to  do,  and  that  the  newspaper  is  a 
public  service  and  the  readiest  medium  for 
reaching  the  largest  number  of  citizens. 

The  Middletown  Method. — Superintendent 
Edward  B.  Sellew  of  the  public  schools  of 
Middletown,  Conn.,  has  a  system  of  publicity 
more  direct.  Four  years  ago  he  began  send¬ 
ing  to  parents  a  tabulation  showing  at  a 
glance  the  number  of  pupils  in  each  group 
of  achievement:  honor,  passing,  failure. 
The  name  of  the  son  or  daughter  of  the  par¬ 
ent  addressed  is  connected  by  means  of  a 
red  line  with  one  of  the  appraisal  grades 
achieved  by  that  particular  pupil.  The 
number  of  pupils  in  the  school  ranked  as 
honor  pupils,  as  passing  pupils,  as  failure 
pupils  for  the  month  is  shown  for  every  sub¬ 
ject  in  the  course.  The  red  line  from  John 
Doe’s  name  on  the  report  sent  to  his  parent 
runs  to  the  figure  2,  in  the  appraisal  column 
of  failures  in  Latin,  showing  that  John  is  one 
of  the  two  who  failed;  from  here  it  runs  to  the 
passing  column  in  Algebra,  showing  that 
John  was  one  of  the  fourteen  who  passed, 
while  there  were  fifty-one  who  achieved 
honor  marks.  And  so  the  line  runs  through 
the  table,  enabling  father  and  mother  to  ob- 
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serve  not  only  whether  John  has  passed  or 
failed,  but  in  what  company  he  is,  whether 
with  few  failing  pupils  or  with  many,  or 
with  few  excellent  students  or  with  a  lot  of 
them.  This  personal  news  communicated 
to  its  patrons  by  the  Middletown  schools  is 
supplemented  by  a  printed  weekly,  entitled 
“School  Publicity.”  The  communications 
in  these  news  letters  cover  a  shortage  of  seats, 
the  kind  of  bond  issue  needed,  the  attitude  of 
the  Board  of  Education  on  the  subject,  an 
outline  of  the  building  program  needed,  a 
short  description  of  the  offerings  of  the  trade 
school,  how  the  high  school  is  cooperating, 
resolutions  before  the  Board  of  Education, 
offer  of  a  gift  of  a  school  building  by  Amelia 
Binal,  a  citizen,  and  short  bits  of  interesting 
news  for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  Superin¬ 
tendent  Sellew’s  publication  is  an  adaptation 
of  the  usual  form  of  the  school  paper,  so  as 
to  engage  the  attention  of  citizens  rather  than 
of  the  pupils  themselves. 

Dayton,  Ohio,  under  Superintendent  Stet¬ 
son  has  developed  a  similar  type  of  school 
publicity,  there  being  issued  at  frequent 
periods  to  the  parent  of  every  child  in  the 
school  short  engaging  accounts  of  what  the 
school  is  doing  and  how  the  father  or  mother 
can  contribute  to  the  greater  success  of  their 
children.  It  is  surprising  that  we  have  so 
long  relied  upon  the  cumbersome  school  cat¬ 
alogues  or  the  annual,  or  the  rather  childish 
school  paper,  with  their  imperfect  function¬ 
ing.  These  superintendents  realizing  the 
need  of  straight  talk  to  the  citizens  have 
gone  about  it  in  a  direct  and  effective  way. 
In  this,  we  are  but  following  tardily  in  the 
steps  of  insurance  companies,  industrial 
concerns,  boards  of  health,  and  other  city 
departments,  which  have  long  used  print  and 
the  special  periodical  as  the  means  of  con¬ 
veying  their  needs  to  the  public. 

Painful  Publicity. — In  some  cities  the  news 
sheet  issued  by  the  schools  themselves  is  al¬ 
most  a  necessity  as  an  antidote  to  the  weird 
and  twisted  accounts  of  school  service  printed 
in  the  newspapers.  President  McKenny  of 
the  Michigan  State  Normal  College  ad¬ 


dressed  a  meeting  of  the  National  Conference 
of  Mothers  and  Teachers  in  session  in  De¬ 
troit.  In  a  well  considered  and  persuasive 
address  he  discussed  with  those  women  the 
essential  need  of  teachers  for  culture,  for 
social  training,  for  development  of  such 
habits  as  would  make  them  naturally  and 
continuously  the  right  kind  of  examples 
for  children  who  would  come  to  them.  Fair¬ 
ness  to  the  children  demanded,  he  said,  “that 
we  surround  our  coming  teachers  with  a 
social  and  cultural  atmosphere  under  our 
control  and  with  the  inspiration  of  the  finest 
woman  deans  we  can  secure.  To  accom¬ 
plish  this  purpose  we  need,  as  other  womens’ 
colleges  possess,  excellent  modern  dormitor¬ 
ies  with  dining  rooms,  with  social  halls,  with 
libraries,  and  pictures.”  President  Mc¬ 
Kenny  alluded  in  this  argument  to  the  fact 
“that  as  in  other  states  the  students  of  the 
Normal  College  come  from  all  kinds  of  homes 
some  of  them  through  no  fault  of  their  own 
sadly  lacking  in  an  atmosphere  of  refine¬ 
ment.  Many  of  the  finest  girls  are  led  into 
teaching  by  the  necessity  of  earning  their  own 
living  and  come  from  working  homes  where 
there  is  neither  leisure  nor  funds  to  provide 
the  refinements  of  life.  They  lack  a  certain 
social  culture  and  a  certain  presence  neces¬ 
sary  in  one  who  is  to  stand  before  a  class  and 
to  be  a  model.” 

What  was  the  publicity  given  this  moder¬ 
ate,  this  judicial,  this  sympathetic  address, 
which  met  with  the  unanimous  approval  of 
all  the  women  present?  A  not  uncommon 
type  of  newspaper  reporter  was  present; 
his  paper  was  one  of  those  still  suffering  from 
headlinitis,  managed  by  an  editor  whose  idea 
of  news  is  “paprika,”  “pep” — “hot  stuff.” 
The  next  morning  the  Detroit  readers  are 
informed:  “McKenny  slams  the  homes  of 
Michigan.”  There  followed  a  distorted 
libelous  misinterpretation  of  the  whole  in¬ 
tent  and  flavor  of  the  address.  To  have 
a  plea  for  the  benefit  of  the  boys  and  girls 
from  the  homes  of  Michigan  construed  as 
derogatory  to  them  and  their  parents  and  to 
have  such  things  done  over  and  over  again 
by  daily  newspapers  is  enough  to  drive 
school  managers  in  cities  where  such  is  the 
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type  of  daily  news  to  attempt  as  Dayton  and 
Middletown  are  doing,  to  run  newspapers  of 
their  own. 


News  Writers'  Vocabulary. — A  superin¬ 
tendent  in  charge  of  the  schools  of  a  city 
which  prides  itself  upon  its  eflBcient  handling 
of  news  has  been  given  during  the  Fall  much 
space  in  the  columns  of  the  daily  journals. 
One  of  these  statistical  students  of  education 
who  believes  in  figures  has  counted  the  words 
in  school  news  which  belong  to  the  vocabu¬ 
lary  of  strife.  During  the  month  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  whatever  the  events  in  the  Board  of 
Education,  in  schools,  or  in  the  Superinten¬ 
dent’s  office,  every  news  column  used  one 
or  more  of  the  following  words  or  phrases : 


The  School  War, 
Fight,  32. 

Battle,  9 
Hostilities,  11 
Victory,  6 
Conquest,  2 
Triumph,  3 
Defeat,  9 
Rout,  2 
Gauntlet,  1 
Threat,  14 
Denounces,  7 
Defies,  6 
Slams,  2 
Hits,  2 
Knocks,  3 
Trouble,  19 


26  times.  Disturbance,  15. 
Scores,  4 
Ultimatum,  3 
Split,  7 
Attack,  18 
Turmoil,  5 
Tumult,  1 
Uproar,  1 
Whack,  1 
Row,  11 
Contests,  10 
Riot,  1 
Terror,  1 
Challenge,  3 
Conflict,  2 
Clash,  4 
Back-down,  2 
Retreat,  2 


Either  the  editors  send  their  prize-fight 
reporters  to  cover  the  school  news  or  hold  to 
a  belief  that  the  ordinary  citizen  won’t  taste 
anything  unless  the  pepper  pot  is  generously 
sprinkled  over. 


New  York  and  School  News. — ^This  itch  for 
sensation  is  based  upon  an  editorial  belief 
that  the  public  wants  it.  The  manager  of 
the  cleanest  newspaper  in  a  large  western 
city  is  on  record  as  saying  “I’d  like  to  run  a 
non-sensational  paper.  I’d  like  to  run  a 
family  paper  read  in  the  homes.  We  can’t 
get  an  evening  journal  delivered  at  the 
house  without  an  expense  so  great  as  to  eat 
up  all  the  profits.  We  have  to  reach  our 


public  by  selling  on  the  streets.  If  we  avoid 
scare-heads  on  our  paper,  we  lose  enough 
sales  to  make  it  necessary  for  our  balance 
sheet  that  we  print  as  scary  stuff  as  any¬ 
body.”  New  York  seems  not  to  have  found 
this  policy  necessary.  One  of  the  great 
New  York  dailies,  which  was  of  old  excelled 
by  none  in  the  size  and  fierceness  of  its  scare- 
heads,  carries  a  whole  page  of  school  news 
every  day  without  ever  the  mention  of 
“fight”  or  any  of  the  war  talk  listed  above. 
All  of  the  New  York  papers  which  make  a 
feature  of  school  news  attempt  and  secure 
exactitude  and  truth.  One  of  the  most  re¬ 
spected  and  prosperous  journals  in  America 
carries  the  head  line:  “All  the  news  that’s 
fit  to  print,”  and  is  an  exemplification  of 
moderation  and  sanity.  Another  New  York 
journal  prints  as  its  motto:  “If  you  see  it 
in  The  Sun,  it’s  so.”  In  some  other  cities,  the 
motto  might  well  be:  “If  you  find  it  in  the 
Foreflusher,  it’s  false.”  One  may  attend  the 
meeting  of  the  board  of  education,  may 
hear  differences  of  opinions,  honestly  ex¬ 
pressed,  courteously  argued,  and  decided  by 
vote.  If  you  read  of  it  in  the  usual  New 
York  paper  you  read  of  it  as  it  occurred. 
If  reported  in  some  other  towns,  you  are  told 
that  Trustee  Simpson  “fought”  Trustee 
Firman  to  “a  finish.”  Why  is* it  that  the 
center  and  pattern  of  journalistic  enterprise, 
New  York,  persists  in  its  moderation?  Why 
is  it  that  so  many  journals  toward  the  west¬ 
ward  hang  on  to  their  war  fever?  Mr.  T.  W. 
Metcalf,  the  dean  of  school  editors  in  New 
York  journalism  says  “the  greatest  of  all 
stupidities  is  to  attempt  smartness  in  school 
stories.  There  are  so  many  persons  with 
first-hand  knowledge  of  what  the  schools 
stand  for  that  any  attempt  to  smear  sensa¬ 
tion  over  school  affairs  defeats  its  own  end 
and  creates  such  suspicion  among  readers 
that  any  journal  which  continues  the  policy 
will  lose  its  circulation.”  “The  basis  of 
school  news,”  he  continues,  “is  the  fact  that 
everyone  who  reads,  has  either  been  in 
school  or  has  children  or  relatives  connected 
with  this  public  service.  The  interests  of 
children  are  perpetually  interesting  to  adults. 
The  schools  are  our  most  important  govern- 
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ment  service ;  there  is  no  function  of  govern¬ 
ment  more  directly  concerned  with  the 
present  happiness  and  future  success  of  our 
people  than  education.  It  is  a  dignified 
pursuit.  A  newspaper  which  puts  upon  it 
the  color  of  vulgarity,  pugnacity,  disorder,  is 
doing  a  tremendous  damage  to  its  own  city 
and  people.”  Metcalf  ought  to  know.  For 
a  quarter  of  a  century  he  has  issued  a  daily 
account  of  the  most  important  doings  of  the 
schools  of  the  metropolis,  his  knowledge  of 
educational  men  and  measures  is  wide  and 
deep,  his  judgment  sane  and  temperate. 

How  to  get  Sanity. — ^The  Educational  Re¬ 
view  has  several  letters  from  school  people 
and  citizens  in  different  states,  deploring 
the  readiness  of  newspapers  to  ‘‘slam  the 
schools.”  Enquirers  ask,  what  those  who 
have  education  at  heart  can  do  to  persuade 
editors  that  vicious  attacks  on  school  boards 
or  superintendents  are  undermining  the  faith 
of  the  American  people  in  the  organization 
which  is  its  greatest  safeguard.  The  last 
several  meetings  of  the  Department  of 
Superintendence  have  given  increasing  at¬ 
tention  to  school  publicity,  the  use  of  news- 
pajjers,  the  conversion  of  editors.  Numer¬ 
ous  experiences  of  school  men  who  have 
called  upon  or  written  to  editors  asking  for 
more  decent  treatment  show  that  the  men 
who  call  upon  an  editor  to  obtain  his  support 
almost  always  fail.  This  is  natural  and  in 
a  broad  sense  proper.  An  editor  instinc¬ 
tively  resists  personal  attempts  to  influence 
him.  He  feels  that  he  should  be  free  from 
ties  that  prevent  him  from  viewing  every 
question  in  its  public  and  not  private  aspect. 
When  you  come  to  analyze  the  situation,  you 
are  apt  to  find  that  it  is  not  the  editor’s  own 
expressions  that  offend;  they  do  wish  tem¬ 
pered  and  judicial  discussions  upon  schools. 
Our  monthly  department  “What  the  lay¬ 
man  thinks,”  composed  of  editorials  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  shows  this.  The  fault 
is  in  the  news  column;  the  reason  lies  in  the 
belief  that  sensation  sells.  Until  the  public 
learns  that  sensation  sells  the  reader  as  well 
as  the  paper,  this  kind  of  treatment  of  school 
questions  will,  in  its  present  locations,  persist. 


The  Pursuit  of  Hapyiness. — Our  pictures 
this  month  illustrate  the  last  purpose  of 
government  enumerated  in  the  Declaration. 
This  was  a  prime  factor  in  the  activities  of 
our  forefathers.  Among  the  earliest  enact¬ 
ments  of  town  meetings  we  find  the  ordi¬ 
nances  beginning  “in  order  that  the  happiness 
of  this  people  may  be  conserved.  We, 
do  enact,  etc.”  The  letters  of  these  early 
days  abound  in  the  expression  of  hope  that 
the  recipient  is  well  and  happy.  Washing¬ 
ton’s  addresses  blossom  with  reference 
to  “happiness,”  “felicity,”  “blessedness,” 
“good  fortune.”  We  teach  our  children  to 
sing  of  “Columbia,  Happy  Land.”  Until 
the  great  war  there  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  in  school  circles  much  consideration  of 
why  this  happiness  idea  was  essential  for 
schools.  Brand  Whitlock  addressing  a  large 
audience  of  New  York  school  girls  said: 
“School  to  me  was  like  a  jail,  but  this  is  a 
happy  place.”  Nathanial  Meyers,  long  a 
promoter  of  girls’  schools,  used  to  talk  of  the 
prison-like  atmosphere  of  the  schools  and  the 
duty  of  school  masters  to  brighten  them. 
The  sellers  of  musical  reproduction  machines, 
the  introducers  of  dancing,  the  modern 
teachers  of  literature,  the  authors  of  the 
“  stickers  ”  that  are  pasted  on  ticket  windows 
or  framed  and  hung  on  oflBce  walls,  all  show 
the  present  tendency  toward  a  happier  life. 
The  Declaration  referred  to  happiness  as  a 
right — said  nothing  of  it  as  a  duty — made 
no  mention  of  it  as  a  right  of  others  than 
ourselves.  But  everywhere  in  educational 
literature  nowadays  Happiness  is  presented 
as  a  benefit  for  others.  More  and  more  the 
function  of  public  schools  as  identical  with 
the  function  of  government,  to  secure  for 
the  country  a  state  of  happiness,  is  gaining 
allegiance  of  the  educators.  WTen  the 
National  Committee  on  curriculum  out¬ 
lines  its  objectives,  we  may  expect  to 
see  that  all  the  subjects  in  the  course  of 
study  are  placed  there  for  the  purpose  of 
training  an  output  of  young  citizens 
schooled  in  the  desires  of  securing  not 
only  for  themselves  but  for  others  the 
rights  of  life,  of  liberty,  and  of  the  pursuit 
of  happiness. 
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Doubleday,  Page  &  Company, 
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I  should  like  you  to  obtain  articles  upon  the  following  subjects 
or  by  the  following  persons: 
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To  OUR  Subscribers: 

We  are  anxious  to  broaden  the  influence  of  the  Educational 
Review  and  with  that  in  view  will  gladly  mail  a  specimen  copy  to 
your  friends  in  the  profession,  if  you  will  send  us  their  names. 

The  Educational  Review  is  now  the  official  organ  of  the 
Department  of  Superintendence.  This,  however,  is  but  one  of  several 
reasons  why  it  should  appeal  to  the  interest  of  school  men  everywhere. 
The  other  reasons  are  obvious  to  the  reader  of  this  issue.  We  will 
appreciate  vour  cooperation. 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO. 


Educational  Review, 

Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  sample  copies  to  the  following: 


You  may  or  may  not  use  my  name. 


SUPERINTENDENTS’  OFFICIAL  REVIEW 
(NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION) 

[This  monthly  bulletin  is  printed  here  at  the  request  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Superintendence,  S.  D.  Shankland,  Secretary,  1201  Sixteenth  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.] 

The  Commission  on  the  Curriculum  is  Education,  New  York  University;  Zenos  E. 
making  rapid  progress  with  its  important  Scott,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Spring- 
task  of  preparing  the  third  yearbook  of  the  field.  Mass.;  Harold  Rugg,  Lincoln  School, 
Department  of  Superintendence.  The  re-  Teachers  College,  N.  Y.;  Frank  W.  Ballou, 
suits  of  research  in  the  field  of  the  elementary  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Washington, 
school  curriculum  have  been  collected  and  or-  D.  C.;  A.  L.  Threlkeld,  Asst.  Superinten- 
ganized  in  convenient  form  for  use  by  school  dent  of  Schools,  Denver,  Colo, 
administrators.  City  and  state  school  sys¬ 
tems,  universities,  and  individual  specialists  Dr.  Alltucker  on  the  Commission. — ^The 
have  generously  placed  material  of  the  Commission  was  fortunate  in  securing  the 
greatest  value  at  the  disposal  of  the  Com-  services  of  Dr.  Margaret  M.  Alltucker  of  the 
mission.  Division  of  Research  of  the  National  Edu- 

How  the  Commission  is  organized. — Sub  cation,  to  assume  responsibility  for  pre¬ 
committees  are  assisting  in  the  twelve  paring  the  reports  and  to  have  active  charge 
principalelementaryschoolsubjects,  namely:  of  the  entire  study.  She  recently  visited 
reading,  spelling,  handwriting,  social  studies,  Columbus,  Chicago,  Iowa  City,  Denver, 
arithmetic,  language  and  grammar,  music,  Greeley,  Berkeley,  San  Francisco,  and  Los 
industrial  arts,  home  economics,  fine  arts,  Angeles,  in  search  of  material, 
physical  training  and  health,  and  elementary 

science.  Each  sub  committee  will  review  Curriculum  Facts. — Volume  I,  Number  5, 
the  findings  in  its  own  subject  and  seek  to  of  the  Research  Bulletin  of  the  National 
formulate  the  standards  and  objectives  Education  Association  is  entitled  “Facts  on 
reasonably  attainable  at  the  end  of  the  the  Public  School  Curriculum.”  Statutory 
sixth  grade.  The  entire  Commission,  which  and  State  Board  of  Education  requirements 
has  been  increased  from  five  to  twelve  mem-  relative  to  elementary  school  curricula  are 
bers,  will  hold  a  two-day  session  to  consider  tabulated  for  all  the  states.  Facts  on  time 
the  reports  of  the  sub  committees  and  make  allotments  for  subjects  in  elementary  schools 
final  plans  for  the  completion  of  the  work,  and  junior  high  schools  were  secured  from 
The  members  of  the  Commission  are:  reports  of  nearly  five  hundred  American 
Edwin  C.  Broome,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  cities.  An  interesting  chapter  is  entitled 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  chairman;  H.  B.  Wilson,  “Most  Helpful  Books  on  Curriculum  Prob- 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Berkeley,  Calif.;  lems.”  A  number  of  such  books,  selected  by 
Paul  C.  Stetson,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  vote  of  expert  opinion  are  briefly  reviewed. 
Dayton,  Ohio;  John  M.  Foote,  State  Sup-  Several  pages  are  devoted  to  a  list  of  repre- 
ervisor  of  rural  education.  Baton  Rouge,  sentative  elementary  courses  of  study,  pub- 
La.;  John  L.  Alger,  president  of  Rhode  lished  since  1920.  Frequent  references  are 
Island  College  of  Education,  Providence,  made  to  the  second  yearbook  of  the  Depart- 
R.  I. ;  Charles  H.  Judd,  School  of  Education,  ment  of  Superintendence,  in  fact,  the  bulletin 
University  of  Chicago;  Mrs.  Susan  M.  might  well  be  considered  as  a  sequel  to  the 
Dorsey,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Los  yearbook.  Members  received  their  copies  of 
Angeles,  Calif.;  John  W.  Withers,  School  of  this  bulletin  early  in  September. 
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A  College  Drive  for  Professional  Enroll¬ 
ment. — Eighty-two  new  members  were  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  Department  of  Superintendence 
in  consequence  of  a  campaign  in  the  interest 
of  the  National  Education  Association, 
during  the  summer  session  of  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University.  The  drive 
continued  for  three  days  and  was  featured 
by  a  mass  meeting  in  the  Horace  Mann 
Auditorium,  with  Dr.  George  D.  Strayer, 
Miss  Olive  M.  Jones,  and  Mr.  John  K. 
Norton  as  speakers.  Dean  Leonard  pre¬ 
sided.  An  exhibit  of  the  N.  E.  A.  publica¬ 
tions  attracted  much  favorable  attention. 
A  flourishing  business  was  conducted  at  the 
registration  table.  The  committee  in  charge 
consisted  of  George  D.  Strayer,  chairman; 
Mabel  M.  Carney,  W.  T.  Longshore,  Olive 
M.  Jones,  EflBe  McGregor,  Ethel  M. 
Gardner,  Ida  Christine  Iverson,  John  K. 
Norton,  Agnes  Doherty,  Sara  Rhodes  and 
S.  D.  Shankland. 

At  the  February  Meeting. — ^The  opening 
vesper  service  of  the  fifty-fifth  meeting  of 
the  Department  of  Superintendence  will 
be  held  in  Cincinnati  Music  Hall,  Sunday 
afternoon,  February  22,  1925.  The  address 
is  to  be  delivered  by  Dr.  Randall  J.  Condon, 
Superintendent  of  the  Cincinnati  public 
schools.  Doctor  Condon  has  been  granted 
leave  of  absence  for  the  year,  by  the  Board 
of  Education,  for  the  purpose  of  completing 
some  literary  work  which  he  has  long  wished 
to  do.  A  series  of  articles  from  Doctor 
Condon’s  pen  are  to  appear  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly.  Friendship,  Maine,  is  his  place 
of  residence  for  the  year.  His  local  friends 
will  join  with  the  visitors  at  the  convention 
in  welcoming  him  back  to  Cincinnati. 

Providing  for  Controversy. — General  ses¬ 
sions  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence 
are  scheduled  for  Monday  morning  and 
evening.  An  executive  session  for  members 
only,  on  Tuesday  morning,  with  seven- 
minute  speeches  on  controversial  topics  in 
education,  under  the  leadership  of  Superin¬ 
tendent  John  H.  Beveridge,  of  Omaha,  Ne¬ 


braska,  will  be  concluded  with  a  business 
meeting  and  nominations  of  officers  from  the 
floor.  From  five  to  eight  o’clock  Tuesday 
evening,  is  the  time  for  holding  state  dinners. 

The  Other  Sessions. — ^The  topic  group 
meetings  in  Chicago  were  so  helpful  and 
popular,  that  President  McAndrew  has  de¬ 
termined  to  continue  them.  Ten  or  more 
such  groups  will  consider  topics  of  leading 
interest,  Thursday  morning.  A  general 
session  emphasizing  “Education  and  Fine 
Arts”  is  the  program  for  Thursday  after¬ 
noon.  Another  general  session  Thursday 
evening,  with  a  musical  program  of  unusual 
merit  will  bring  the  convention  to  a  close. 

Doctor  Judd's  Meeting. — ^The  National 
Society  for  the  Study  of  Education  will 
follow  precedent  and  hold  its  first  meeting 
in  Music  Hall  on  the  Saturday  evening  before 
the  formal  opening  of  the  convention.  The 
second  meeting  of  the  Society  will  be  on 
Tuesday  evening  in  the  same  place.  Dr. 
Charles  H.  Judd  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
is  president,  and  Dr.  Guy  M.  Whipple  of 
the  University  of  Michigan,  is  secretary. 

The  High  School  Managers. — ^Headquarters 
of  the  National  Association  of  Secondary 
School  Principals  will  be  in  Hotel  Sinton. 
Four  half-day  sessions  and  a  formal  dinner 
are  planned  by  the  officers  of  this  Associa¬ 
tion.  L.  W.  Brooks,  Wichita,  Kansas,  is 
president,  and  H.  V.  Church,  Cicero,  Illinois, 
is  secretary. 

The  Elementary  Principals. — ^The  De¬ 
partment  of  Elementary  School  Principals 
will  hold  general  sessions  in  Music  Hall  on 
the  afternoons  of  Monday,  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday,  with  a  dinner  on  Tuesday 
evening.  This  department  publishes  a  year¬ 
book  and  a  quarterly  bulletin.  Its  officers 
are:  Mrs.  Jessie  M.  Fink,  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan,  president;  Ide  G.  Sargeant, 
Paterson,  New  Jersey,  secretary;  and  Arthur 
S.  Gist,  Seattle,  Washington,  editor  of  the 
yearbook. 


EDUCATIONAL  BOOK  CHAT 

The  Editor 


Talk  by  the  Book  Agent. — What  has  become 
of  the  school-book  man  who  reviews  his 
book  to  the  listening  teacher?  We  older 
pedagogues  remember  when  he  used  to  amble 
in  loaded  with  samples.  In  the  first  week 
or  two  out  of  college  we  cub  teachers  used 
to  imagine  him  a  nuisance.  Later  we  learned 
that  an  hour  of  expert  presentation  by  this 
student  of  the  newest  production  in  our  line 
put  us  more  in  touch  with  educational 
progress  than  we  would  otherwise  secure  in 
weeks.  We  learned  his  value.  “This,” 
he  would  say  turning  the  leaves,  “is  the  way 
Quincy  and  Indianapolis  are  teaching  ge¬ 
ography.”  He  was  our  summer  school  in  the 
winter  time.  When  he  gave  us  the  news  of 
the  towns  he  had  visited  and  told  us  of  school 
boards  looking  with  more  pay  in  their  hands 
for  young  fellows  like  us,  the  educative  in¬ 
fluence  of  this  missionary  of  progress  was 
surely  realized. 

Why  doesn’t  the  book  man  talk  books  any 
more?  He  sends  us  the  sample  copies  but 
he  doesn’t  “demonstrate”  the  book.  He 
gives  us  the  news;  he  takes  us  to  luncheon, 
sometimes  to  the  ball  game  or  the  theatre, 
but  why  has  he  given  up  his  good  old  edu¬ 
cational  mission  of  bringing  us  textually  up 
to  date?  It’s  our  fault.  We  haven’t  en¬ 
couraged  him.  We  have  shifted  too  un¬ 
easily  in  our  chairs  while  one  of  the  ever¬ 
present  needs  of  our  profession — text-book 
knowledge — was  being  given  us  by  the  one 
who,  next  to  the  author,  knew  the  most 
about  the  volume.  There’s  only  one  way  to 
bring  back  this  easiest  method  of  keeping  up 
to  date.  We  must  coax  the  book  man  back 
to  his  real  function.  We  must  greet  him 
with  welcome  and  say  as  one  thirsting  for 
knowledge:  “Oh,  tell  me  about  the  new 
books.”  Two  reprehensible  weaknesses 
have  lost  us  the  book-man’s  best  benefits: 
procrastination  and  fear.  We  think  we’ll 


have  leisure  to  examine  the  books  ourselves 
some  day.  But  we  shan’t.  They  lie  on  the 
shelves  unopened.  We  fear  that  by  showing 
interest  in  his  wares  we’ll  give  him  the  wrong 
impression  that  we  are  going  to  buy  them. 
This,  too,  is  idle.  We  do  order  books.  We 
do  order  what  we  think  are  suitable  books. 
If  we  give  each  publisher  an  interested  hear¬ 
ing  we  order  just  as  many  books  as  heretofore 
and  we  know  better  what  we  are  about  when 
we  buy.  It’s  cheap  to  tell  the  bookman 
what  he  ought  to  do.  It  is  a  good  divine  that 
follows  his  own  instructions.  I,  like  Portia, 
can  easier  teach  twenty  what  were  good  to 
be  done  than  be  one  of  the  twenty  to  follow 
mine  own  teaching.  But  I’m  going  to  try. 
I’ll  be  the  school  man’s  agent,  not  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s,  and  cull  from  the  fat  shelf  of  new 
books  what  I  like,  and  hope  you  may. 

A  Detour  That  Missed  Destination. — After 
several  years  more  than  a  hundred  of  lavish 
loss  through  ignorant  waste,  the  Nation  is 
moving  toward  a  realization  that  govern¬ 
ment  is  a  business.  Being  a  democracy  it  is  a 
business  in  which  every  man  and  woman  are 
partners.  To  prepare  for  this  partnership 
America  maintains  a  public  school  system 
requiring  everybody,  whether  he  has  any 
children  or  not,  to  pay  for  the  training  of  all 
children  for  this  partnership.  The  weird 
theory  that  this  could  be  done  by  a  course 
of  Latin,  algebra,  geometry,  rhetoric,  biology, 
music,  and  manual  training,  was  prevalent 
within  the  memory  of  men  now  living.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  teachers  with  no  training  in  the 
business  of  citizenship  have  been  employed  in 
the  system  established  for  the  equipment  of 
citizens.  “The  hopes  of  the  founders  of  the 
public-school  system  have  been  sadly  disap¬ 
pointed,”  says  Rabbi  Hirsch.  “How  could 
they  be  otherwise  when  a  new  aim  for  schools 
as  proposed  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Republic 
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was  pasted  upon  an  old  machine  designed 
for  another  purpose?  The  way  to  get  the 
citizenry  the  founders  expected  is  to  build 
a  school  system  with  that  purpose  in  view.” 

So  six  American  social  science  associations 
unite  in  a  declaration:  “To  live  well  in  a 
democracy  we  must  know  what  a  democracy 
is.  That  is  economics,  society.”  It  re¬ 
minds  me  of  a  sentence  by  Thomas  Balliet 
twenty  years  ago:  “For  public-school 
organizations  to  train  the  citizen,  ail  reason¬ 
ing,  based  on  the  public  schools’  origin  and 
on  the  source  of  their  financial  support, 
brings  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  main 
core  of  their  courses  of  study  must  be  sociol¬ 
ogy  and  economics.  All  else  is  preliminary 
and  supplementary.” 

A  Tonic  in  the  School  Room. — Mayor  John 
Mitchel  once  coming  back  from  Oyster  Bay 
said  that  a  talk  with  Roosevelt  was  like  tak¬ 
ing  an  intellectual  cocktail.  I  have  just 
read  a  book^  that  stirs  the  blood  like  a  plunge 
into  a  clear,  mountain  lake.  It’s  a  quick 
book.  It  leads  without  halting  from  one 
live  topic  to  another  with  force  and  sim¬ 
plicity  that  are  admirable.  It  is  the  boldest 
textbook  I  have  seen  in  many  a  day.  Here 
is  how  the  authors  explain  their  pluck:  “We 
cannot  be  prevented  from  studying  current 
problems  because  they  are  controversial. 
If  they  weren’t  controversial  they  would  be 
settled,  not  current.  Teachers  have  been 
afraid.  Some  group  might  be  antagonized. 
Some  instructor  might  be  criticized  as  a 
propagandist  for  some  ‘ism’.  We  are  not 
advocates.  Never  mind  what  our  convic¬ 
tions  are,  we  give  you  all  the  chief  argu¬ 
ments  for  and  objections  to  every  proposi¬ 
tion.  To  meet  these  problems  intelligently 
and  patriotically  is  the  big  business  of  the 
citizen.  To  train  a  citizen  is  the  main  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  public  school.  That  is  why  it  is 
public,  for  public  benefit.” 

The  authors  have  followed  the  proposition 
of  the  Committee  on  Social  Studies  to  drop 
instruction  based  on  the  classification  of 

‘Everyday  Problema  of  American  Democracy. — By  John  T. 
Grbknan  of  the  Eaat  Orange  High  School  and  Albert  B.  Mebiditb, 
Commisnoner  of  Education,  Connecticut.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
1024.  pp.  $1.60. 


those  studies  and  to  substitute  concrete  prob¬ 
lems  of  vital  importance  to  our  society  and 
of  immediate  interest  to  the  pupil.  If  a 
topic  has  not  enough  intrinsic  attraction  to 
make  it  interesting  to  the  ordinary  high 
school  scholar  these  clever  writers  have 
brought  it  in  with  a  style  that  commands 
attention.  After  a  quick  survey  of  mon¬ 
archy,  oligarchy,  and  soviet,  they  bring  you 
plump  into  the  query:  What  about  demo¬ 
cracy?  “You  are  in  the  midst  of  nineteen- 
hundred-and-twenty-four  discussion  of  the 
gains  and  demerits  of  this  type  of  govern¬ 
ment.”  “Democracy  is  the  best”  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  startling  chapter,  “  Democracy 
is  not  the  best.”  You  cannot  turn  and  rend 
the  authors.  They  have  put  all  the  cards 
upon  the  table.  They  are  not  telling  you 
what  to  play.  You  must  think,  you  must  ' 
weigh,  you  must  choose.  They  do  this  with 
socialism,  with  immigration,  with  the  propo¬ 
sitions  of  the  Towner-Sterling  Bill,  with 
limitation  of  armaments.  League  of  Nations, 
prohibition,  divorce,  labor  unions.  For  an 
educational  system  so  long  forbidden  to  con¬ 
cern  itself  with  anything  but  the  absolutely 
settled,  the  inevitable  accuracy  of  geometry, 
the  dead  facts  of  history,  the  arbitrary  forms 
of  spelling,  the  eternal  verities  of  Latin  syn¬ 
tax,  this  is  a  Revolution.  For  the  old- 
time  teacher  officially  admonished  to  beware 
of  “controversial  subjects”  this  means  the 
new  freedom  indeed.  F or  the  coming  citizen 
whose  first  political  act  will  be,  when  the 
ballot  is  in  his  hand,  to  take  sides  in  a  con¬ 
troversy,  this  is  training  in  breadth  of  view, 
examination,  tolerance,  decision.  The  book 
shows  remarkable  power  in  pushing  the  big 
problems  up  to  your  doorstep.  What  is 
immigration  to  you?  This:  American  stock 
is  being  crowded  out  by  foreigners.  Look  at 
the  figures.  “The  American  believes  it  is 
better  to  bring  fewer  children  into  the  world 
and  rear  them  properly  than  to  have  a  brood 
so  large  that  they  cannot  have  proper  food, 
clothing,  medical  care  and  education.  On 
the  other  hand  the  ignorant  immigrant  from 
southeastern  Europe  breeds  so  fast  that  if 
this  goes  on  the  ideals  and  traditions  of  the 
American  will  disappear  from  the  land.” 
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“A  very  large  part  of  our  criminal  class  is 
recruited  from  the  children  of  foreign-born 
parents.” 

Then  comes  an  honest  enumeration  of 
what  we  owe  to  the  immigrants,  a  summary 
of  the  different  immigration  laws  we  have 
tried  and  then  the  inevitable!  “Think  this 
over,  what  are  You  going  to  do  about  it.^” 
The  questions,  the  readings  at  the  close  of  each 
chapter,  fuss  with  no  Sunday-school  plati¬ 
tudes.  They  are  alive  with  virile  enquiry 
and  allusion  to  your  plain  duty  in  the  pre¬ 
mises.  This  makes  the  chapter  on  political 
parties  buzz  like  a  swarm  of  stinging  bees. 
The  whole  rottenness  of  patronage,  graft, 
jobbery,  and  tyranny  of  party  government 
appears.  The  boss  and  his  methods,  dis¬ 
honest  elections,  all  the  sorry  business  is 
here  and  then  the  chapter!  “Parties  are  a 
necessity.”  You  learn  the  diseases  of 
government  and  then  the  cures  and  then! 
“How  can  you  remove  the  evils  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  your  town?”  “American  cities 
are  the  poorest  governed  in  the  world.” 

In  1898  I  staged  a  debate  upon  the  Church 
question  in  the  school  I  supervised  and  had 
a  hard  scratch  to  keep  from  being  dismissed 
from  my  employment.  Here,  36  years  later 
a  public  high-school  book  tackles  “criticism 
of  the  Church,”  “evolution,”  “Sunday  ob¬ 
servance,”  “What  should  be  the  aim  of  the 
Church, theological  doctrine  or  a  better  social 
order?”  I  have  to  pinch  myself  to  find 
whether  I  am  dreaming.  Who  would  have 
dared  to  discuss  as  this  book  does  “the 
evolution  of  matrimonial  relations,”  “di¬ 
vorce  and  the  emancipation  of  woman,” 
“summary  of  reasons  for  increase  of  di¬ 
vorce  ”?  Yet  the  treatment  of  these  themes 
is  so  dignified,  clean,  serious,  and  patriotic¬ 
ally  earnest  you  could  discuss  it  with  a  class 
of  adolescents.  All  along  you  will  be  asking : 
“With  these  obligations  confronting  our 
output,  with  the  sorry  messes  we  have  blun¬ 
dered  into  so  often  since  that  July  day  in 
’76,  with  the  crying  need  of  America  for  men 
who  their  duties  know,  how  can  we  justify  a 
lifetime  of  juggling  with  x  and  y  and  the 
trivialities  of  the  ablative  absolute  or  that 
military  bridge  swper  Rhenum?  It  makes  you 


recall  Judge  Draper’s  wail — “and  to  think 
that  we  have  wasted  the  lives  of  the  chil¬ 
dren!”  One  doesn’t  expect  a  school  text¬ 
book  to  rise  to  epic  heights.  This  one  does. 
In  the  final  chapter:  “Helping  to  make  the 
United  States  of  the  future,”  these  two  auth¬ 
ors  without  a  trace  of  spread-eagleism,  with 
no  wild  optimism  or  slopping  over,  have  pro¬ 
duced  a  transcendent  climax.  “You  may 
come  out  with  the  impression  that  the  world 
is  topsy-turvy.  To  be  worth  while  you 
should  enjoy  tackling  a  hard  job.  It  is  by 
meeting  and  solving  problems,  in  schools,  in 
sports,  in  politics,  that  life  is  realized.  The 
rule  of  the  many  has  succeeded  the  rule  of 
the  few.  The  dreams  of  the  Founders  were 
true  visions.  They  are  attainable.  Duty, 
boys  and  girls,  duty !  Courage !  The  world 
needs  you.” 

Live  Writing  According  to  Formula. — 
Arthur  Faubel  asks  what  are  the  marks  of  a 
good  textbook  and  quotes  H.  O.  Rugg  and 
J.  R.  Clark  in  answer:  “Its  subject  matter  is 
of  use  and  importance  either  in  later  school 
courses,  in  situations  outside,  or  in  the  think¬ 
ing  outcomes  resulting  from  its  study.  Its 
material  is  organized  in  ways  students  natur¬ 
ally  learn.  It  provokes  the  student  to  real 
thinking.  It  promotes  problem-solving.  It 
is  organized  around  a  core  of  problem-solving 
situations.”  With  these  standards  in  mind 
Faubel^  gives  us  a  book  notably  teachable 
but  entertaining  as  well.  Like  a  human 
teacher  who  upon  first  meeting  his  class 
gives  an  engaging  introduction  to  his  sub¬ 
ject,  this  author  has  a  little  plain  talk  to 
the  student  at  the  beginning.  “Economics 
isn’t  easy.  It’s  like  wealth.  Most  of  us 
expect  to  work  hard  for  what  we  get.  Econ¬ 
omics  is  concerned  with  work.  It  is  real 
work  to  learn  it.  I  have  tried  to  write  a 
simple,  wide-awake  text  for  you.  Of  course 
not  all  the  economics  there  is  is  jammed 
into  this  little  book  but  the  fundamentals  are 
here.  If  you  get  those  the  rest  is  easy. 
There  isn’t  much  to  be  memorized  but  there 
is  a  lot  of  plain,  hard  thinking.  Pearls  are 

iPrincipIea  of  Economics. — By  A.BTHUB  L.  Faubel.  Haroourt 
Brace  &  Co.  19‘23.  413  pp. 
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not  high-priced  because  you  have  to  dive 
for  them.  You  dive  for  them  because  they 
are  high-priced.”  This  kind  of  face-to-face 
talk  even  on  the  most  difficult  topics  gives 
the  book  a  i>eculiar  charm.  The  American 
cheap  money  malady  recurring  in  cycles  in 
our  national  history  is  given  ten  lines:  “We 
might  add  another  kind  of  money.  You 
probably  surmise  it :  money  with  no  commod¬ 
ity  value  in  or  behind  it :  fiat  money  named 
from  the  Latin  word  meaning  ‘let  it  be 
made.*  The  Government  merely  says  this 
paper  is  money.  The  world  has  had  sorry 
experiences  with  it.  You  can  find  tons  of  it 
yet  in  certain  countries.” 

Money  income  versus  real  income  is  put 
up  to  the  student  with  startling  emphasis 
and  leads  up  to  the  shortest,  clearest  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  “index”  I  have  seen.  The 
average  price  of  a  meal  in  a  restaurant 
through  various  years  was : 


1913  .  . 

35c. 

1918 

.  .  70c. 

1914  .  . 

30c. 

1919 

.  .  65c. 

1915  .  . 

40c. 

1920 

.  .  60c. 

1916  .  . 

45c. 

1921 

.  .  55c. 

1917  .  . 

55c. 

1922 

.  .  50c. 

Take  1913  as  a  base,  call  thirty-five  cents  a 
hundred;  1918  will  be  two  hundred.  This  is  the 
simplest  form  of  index.  For  your  personal  living 
index  take  all  your  regular  living  expenses,  meals, 
lodging,  clothing,  for  the  year  selected  as  a  base. 
Call  each  price  one  hundred  per  cent.  To  get 
the  index  for  any  other  year,  set  down  the  actual 
prices  of  the  same  goods  or  service,  compute  their 
per  cent,  of  the  base  number,  add  these  per  cents, 
divide  by  the  number  of  quantities.  This  gives 
your  index. 

In  the  exercises  at  the  close  of  this  chapter 
is  one :  “  Make  an  index  number  of  your  own 
exp)enditures.”  Let  me  make  a  suggestion. 
Professor  Faubel.  When  this  excellent  book 
is  revised,  have  the  young  persons,  who  in  a 
public  school  are  making  the  study  of  these 
public  matters,  figure  out  an  index  on  which 
the  salaries  of  teachers  could  be  based,  look¬ 
ing  toward  a  time  when  schedules  shall  be 
based  on  real  income,  when  an  instructor 
whose  living  costs  have  risen  60%  will  not 


be  told  he  has  been  advanced  in  salary  by 
the  10%  increase  shown  on  the  payroll. 

The  Great  Story  Attractively  Told. — “After 
all,”  .said  Mark  Hopkins,  to  the  lad  seated 
beside  him  on  the  log,  “there  are  but 
two  studies:  history  and  philosophy.”  Pro¬ 
fessor  Singer’s’  excursion  through  the  his¬ 
tory  of  modern  thought  is  a  fascinating  jour¬ 
ney.  Professor  T.  G.  Duvall  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  philosophy,  Ohio  Wesleyan  Uni¬ 
versity,  here  tells  you  somewhat  of  the 
country  traversed. 

“These  papers,”  to  quote  the  author, 
“which  have  been  written  from  time  to  time 
and  for  various  occasions,  have  been  brought 
together  without  any  attempt  to  make  them 
tell  a  smooth,  unbroken  story,  yet  not  with¬ 
out  regard  to  their  connectedness.”  The 
.story,  or  rather  series  of  stories,  tells  howfrom 
Giordano  Bruno  down  to  William  James, 
eight  outstanding  thinkers  wrestled  with 
some  phase  of  the  problem  of  human  life 
in  the  face  of  the  growing  science  of  their 
day.  And  the  whole  reveals  the  shifting 
battle-front  of  modern  thought  struggling  to 
win  a  conception  of  the  world  morally  and 
religiously  significant.  Originally,  these  es¬ 
says  “served  to  bring  before  the  mind  of 
youth  certain  problems  on  which  philoso¬ 
phers  have  thought  again  and  again.”  And 
now  they  are  given  a  wider  publicity  because 
“the  names  that  stand  over  the  chapters 
might,  if  moments  had  names,  be  those  of 
moments  of  each  man’s  history.” 

The  book  opens  with  an  account  of  Bruno’s 
struggle  to  assimilate  his  idea  of  God  and 
the  world  to  the  new  Copernican  idea;  how, 
“torn  by  a  conflict  between  a  new  science 
at  once  grand  and  desolate  and  the  memory 
of  things  loveable  but  untrue,”  he  stepped 
out  from  the  shelter  of  his  comfortable,  if 
confining  mona.stic  faith,  into  the  wind¬ 
swept  universe  of  infinite  space. 

With  Bruno  the  new  universe  was  still 
instinct  with  life  and  purpose.  Chapter  2 
tells  how,  with  Spinoza,  the  new  idea  spreads 
until  the  world  is  left  on  our  hands  a  rolling 

’Modern  Thinkers  and  Present  Problems.  — Edoab  A. 
Singer,  Jr.  Henry  Holt  &  G>.  1923.  815  pp. 
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mechanism,  governed  by  inexorable  fate, 
whose  inviolable  laws  even  creep  into  our 
own  inmost  being,  eliminating  all  freedom 
and  autonomy. 

Few  have  found  such  a  conception  sublime, 
as  did  Spinoza.  In  chapter  3,  Professor 
Singer  introduces,  by  way  of  illustration, 
the  salient  points  of  Paul  Bourget’s  story 
“The  Disciple,”  in  which  the  logical  im¬ 
plications  of  the  theory  that  the  human  soul 
is  but  a  clever  mechanism  are  lived  out  to 
their  bitter  consequences.  Professor  Sing¬ 
er’s  critical  comment  here  is  that  we  can  give 
no  mechanical  definition  of  any  mechanism, 
much  less  of  human  life,  and  therefore  “be¬ 
ings  whose  nature  is  not  capable  of  mechani¬ 
cal  definition  cannot  be  subjected  to  me¬ 
chanical  law.”  (p.  86.) 

The  problems  of  human  duty  and  human 
destiny  come  up  for  solution  in  chapter  4 
in  terms  of  mere  sense  data  and  in  strict 
adherence  to  empirical  method,  in  which 
Hume  shows  the  possibilities — and  the 
limitations — of  utilitarianism  and  agnos¬ 
ticism  as  a  philosophy  of  life.  This  looks 
very  much  like  the  disappearance  of  both 
Duty  and  Destiny  to  Kant,  who  comes  to  the 
rescue  (chapter  5)  with  the  suggestion  that 
the  spiritual  aspects  of  reality  are  not  issues 
of  science  and  intellection,  but  of  Will,  and 
that  “we  ought  to  live  as  though  there  were  a 
God,”  who  makes  goodness  possible,  and  with 
it,  also,  freedom  and  immortality. 

It  would  seem  inevitable  at  this  stage  that 
a  Schopenhauer  (chapter  6)  should  arrive 
to  urge  the  opposite  thesis — that  “will  is 
essentially  war”  and  a  harmonious  will  is  an 
illusion  and  a  contradiction.  Every  human 
being  and  his  course  of  life  are  but  another 
short  dream  of  the  endless  spirit  of  nature, 
and  the  way  out  is  in  self  forgetfulness  in  the 
vision  of  beauty,  in  sympathy,  and  finally  in 
self  renunciation. 

Chapter  7  is  devoted  to  presenting  Nietz¬ 
sche’s  philosophy  of  life  as  a  total  repudiation 
of  the  wisdom  of  self  surrender  and  the 
exalted  quality  of  sympathy.  “If  to  Spin¬ 
oza  pity  is  a  folly,  if  to  Kant  it  is  superfluous, 
to  Nietzsche  it  is  a  vice, — more  than  a  vice, 
a  disease  that  spells  decadence.”  Evolu¬ 


tionary  Science  has  made  possible  the  con¬ 
ception  of  the  Gospel  of  the  EflBcient  Life, 
the  Survival  of  the  Strong,  and  the  Super¬ 
man.  Chapter  8,  the  last  of  the  historical 
series,  concerns  itself  with  the  Pragmatism 
of  William  James,  with  its  preachment  that 
there  are  such  things  as  faiths  that  realize 
themselves  and  beliefs  that  come  true 
only  because  they  are  courageously  acted 
upon.  “The  child  that  dips  a  cup  of  water 
from  the  fountain  is  subduing  nature’s 
mechanism  to  its  needs.”  The  issue  now  is, 
how  far  the  vital,  that  is  to  say,  the  moral 
and  religious  aspects  of  our  world  are  things 
to  fight  for,  to  make  and  to  mould,  not  just 
to  find  or  come  upon. 

Professor  Singer  tells  his  story  skilfully, 
and  his  pages  are  more  than  ordinarily  at¬ 
tractive.  He  claims  he  has  meant  only  to 
interpret,  to  illustrate  and  not  to  demon¬ 
strate  or  aflBrm.  And  yet  there  is  through 
all  the  telling  quite  a  bit  of  eritieal  comment 
which  comes  to  a  focus  at  the  end  in  two 
theses:  1. — Reality  must  in  all  its  aspects 
be  shown  to  be  such  a  thing  as  human  effort 
may  make  and  mould.  2. — ^This  effort  must 
set  before  itself  an  ideal  in  which  are  con¬ 
sistently  included  all  that  is  genuine  in  the 
old  ideals  calling  themselves  Peace  and  War. 
The  first  of  these  theses  is  the  bmden  of  the 
chapter  on  Pragmatism  and  the  second  that 
of  a  chapter  on  Progress.  An  essay  on  Love 
and  Loyalty,  written  originally  in  honor  of 
Royce  on  his  60th  birthday,  and  reprinted 
from  the  Philosophical  Review^  ends  the 
book. 

Professor  Bogardus^  issues  the  ninth 
volume  of  a  series  of  twenty-two  projected 
with  Edward  Alsworth  Ross  as  editor.  Its 
author  has  taught  the  subject  in  colleges  and 
universities  for  fourteen  years.  It  is  a 
book  for  college  classes  and  for  the  general 
reader.  The  “questions,”  “principles,” 
“problems,”  “assignments,”  and  “read¬ 
ings”  with  which  each  chapter  ends  make  it 
a  working  manual  of  the  highest  value. 

‘Fundamentals  of  Social  Pajrcholofjr. — By  Euobt  S. 
Booabdub.  The  Century  Co.  1024.  470  pp. 
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Beginning  with  “Human  nature”  the  work 
considers  the  reactions  of  man’s  tempera¬ 
ment  in  the  great  variety  of  interesting 
associations  which  constitute  society.  If 
you  have  an  appetite  for  psychology  you 
will  find  here  a  feast  admirably  prepared 
and  notably  well  balanced.  If  you  are  a 
general  reader  you  will  be  lured  on  from  page 
to  page  by  remarkably  lucid  and  logical 
treatment  of  the  behavior  of  crowds  and 
mobs,  assemblies,  committees,  trade  unions, 
lodges,  churches.  You  will  be  interested  in 
loyalties,  conflicts,  morale,  leadership,  con¬ 
trol,  originality,  genius,  talent,  invention, 
discovery,  prestige,  democracy,  and  world 
progress.  These  are  big  themes,  treated 
by  one  who  knows.  For  a  school  superin¬ 
tendent  or  for  any  one  who  influences  or  is 
influenced  by  groups  or  organizations  this  is 
a  book  which  once  opsened  will  be  read 
through. 

As  to  our  Neighbors. — I  am  indebted  to 
Dr.  Julius  Klein,  director  of  the  bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Washing¬ 
ton,  for  this  review.^ 

This  volume  represents  an  earnest  but  not 
altogether  well-balanced  effort  to  present 
the  outstanding  facts  on  present-day  Latin 
America.  Many  proper  statements  are,  in 
fact,  completely  deluged  in  superlatives 
which  are  apt  to  rouse  a  degree  of  extreme 
caution  and  suspicion  in  the  mind  of  a  care¬ 
ful  reader. 

The  effort  of  the  author  is  apparently  to 
establish  the  tenet  that  because  Latin 
America  is  about  forty-odd  years  younger  in 
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independence  than  the  United  States  a  true 
comparison  can  be  made  only  with  conditions 
in  this  country  some  forty  years  ago.  In  a 
thoroughly  laudable  attempt  to  combat  dis¬ 
paraging  accounts  of  the  southern  republics, 
which  have  regrettably  been  all  too  frequent 
of  late,  the  author  has  allowed  his  zeal  to  lead 
him  to  the  other  extreme  of  superlative  and 
almost  fantastical  praise.  The  book  abounds 
in  rather  sweeping  predictions  for  the  future 
of  the  southern  countries  and  their  “tre¬ 
mendous  possibilities.”  In  many  cases  the 
generalizations  on  the  past  and  future  of 
Latin  America  sweep  through  time  with 
such  speed  as  to  leave  the  reader  gasping  as 
he  “flies  through  the  centuries  hanging  on 
the  coat  tails  of  the  author.” 

Nevertheless  the  volume  should  be  ac¬ 
credited  with  a  laudable  emphasis  upon  the 
centuries  of  cultural  development  and  well 
ordered  civilization  which  stand  behind  pres¬ 
ent-day  Latin  America.  He  has  rendered 
commendable  service  in  calling  attention  to 
certain  phases  of  present-day  life  which  have 
been  overlooked  by  many  commentators. 
The  chapter  on  the  women  of  South  America 
is  an  illustration  of  this. 

The  book  contains  an  elaborate  appendix 
of  statistical  data  which  forms  a  convenient 
source  of  reference,  though  not  always  up- 
to-date. 

The  best  chapters  of  the  book  are  those  dis¬ 
cussing  the  expansion  of  European  com¬ 
mercial  interests,  particularly  on  such  mat¬ 
ters  as  investments  and  commercial  policy. 
The  items  submitted  on  the  growth  of  manu¬ 
facturing  in  Latin  America  are  original  and 
useful  in  that  they  are  seldom  discussed  in 
the  literature  in  this  field. 


